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THE AUTHOKSHIP OF PIERS PLOWMAN 

Second only to the good fortune of having Mr. Jusserand as 
an ally in my investigation of the Piers the Plowman poems is 
that of having him as an opponent. When he and I first dis- 
cussed my views in conversation some three years ago I cherished 
the hope that even the brief expository sketch of them in the 
Cambridge Hist, of Engl. Lit. might induce him to adopt the 
theory as to authorship which a careful study of the poems in 
many aspects had caused me to form. He had long ago 
recognized many of the difficulties presented by the poems 
and had explained them by a highly ingenious and poetical con- 
ception of a very complex and self -contradictory personality for 
the author. It seemed to me a result that might be hoped as 
well as desired that the additional difficulties disclosed by my 
discussion should lead him to recognize, as I had felt obliged to 
do, that the right solution of the problems of the poems lay 
in their multiple authorship. But this was not to be. My pres- 
entation of my views, unpolemical as I tried to make it, has 
served only to confirm his previous views, and convince him 
more strongly than ever of their validity. But disappointed as I 
am of my cherished hope, I have the satisfaction — a real satis- 
faction to one who is only desirous that we shall reach the truth 
in this inquiry — of knowing that if my views can support the 
vigorous and skilful attack made by Mr. Jusserand, no doubt as 
to their truth can remain in the mind of anyone. 

Mr. Jusserand's discussion is, as all who are familiar with 
his work knew it would be, a masterpiece of persuasive eloquence. 
In addition to this, the special issues are met and discussed 
in the middle part of his paper with a dexterity that must have 
been convincing to every reader who contented himself with 
being a passive reader only and gave no active personal investi- 
gation to the evidence and arguments adduced. Moreover, the 
whole order and arrangement of parts is skilfully devised to 
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2 John Matthews Manly 

break such force as the arguments of the adversary may have 
when properly massed and valued. 

How theu is this formidable attack to be met? It would seem 
the part of wisdom to avoid the order and method of discussion 
chosen by one's opponent, but I shall, in replying to Mr. Jusser- 
and, undertake no detours, execute no flank movements, but, as 
nearly as I can, meet his onset at every point and discuss the ques- 
tion in the order chosen by him. I shall do this, because I am 
confident of the truth and strength of my position and because the 
reader will thus most easily assure himself that the attack really 
has been met successfully at every point and that the success is 
not a success of dialectical dexterity, but of sound reasoning. 
Let us then proceed to the discussion of Mr. Jusserand's argu- 
ments in the order in which he has developed them. 



First, he begins with a celebration of tbfe merits of the Piers 
Plowman poems as, "next to the Canterbury Tales, the greatest 
literary work produced by England during the Middle Ages," 
accents the unique democracy of Piers the Plowman and con- 
trasts its vivid interest in internal reforms with the singular 
indifference of Chaucer to such matters and his singular lack of 
national feeling. With the praise of the poems I am in most 
thorough and hearty accord; indeed, as I have elsewhere said, I 
regard them as having even greater merits and greater signifi- 
cance than has hitherto been allowed. In addition to the 
remarkable poetic eloquence of the author of the B text, which 
has always been recognized, I recognize a clearness of vision and 
a capacity for artistic and orderly development of ideas on the 
part of the author of the first part of the A text, which had, pre- 
vious to my first article on the subject, been generally overlooked. 
And I maintain that the social and political significance of the 
work of several men of notable intellectual power, and of ideas 
and aims of the same general tendency (notwithstanding indi- 
vidual differences), is far greater than that of a solitary, 
though powerful voice. With the implied criticism of Chaucer — 
as it has no bearing upon the subject under discussion — I will 
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The Authoeship of Piebs Plowman 3 

not deal here, but may return to it another day, to point out that 
Alain Ohartier, in giving his reasons for not admitting political 
discussion to his poetry but reserving it for prose, may possibly 
furnish a clue to Chaucer's supposed indifference. 

Great, however, as is the significance of Piers the Plowman, 
it seems to me not to possess precisely the traits ascribed to it by 
Mr. Jusserand. It is undoubtedly "thoroughly English," but to 
say that "of foreign influences on it there are but the faintest 
traces" seems to me an exaggeration. It is on the contrary full 
of evidences of influences from both French and Latin literature, 
most of which, to be sure, have been overlooked. And when, 
in order to establish unity of authorship for the poems, Mr. 
Jusserand represents them as containing absolutely unique demo- 
cratic ideas, he seems to me to be going a little too far. "The 
equivalent of such a line," says he, "as the following one on the 
power of king, nobles and commons: 

Knyghthood hym ladde, 
Might of the comunes" made hym to regne, 

can be found nowhere in the whole range of mediaeval literature ; 
it has but one real equivalent (inaccessible then to the public) — 
the Rolls of Parliament" (p. 2). That the official records of par- 
liamentary discussion and action were not then accessible to the 
public is undeniable, but are we asked to believe that Parliament 
had some esoteric doctrine, some high ideals of government kept 
secret from the people? Is it not, rather, true that the prevalence 
in Parliament of doctrines similar to that of the fine lines Mr. Jus- 
serand has quoted is proof — not presumptive, but positive — that 
they were commonly and widely held among the people of England? 
What legislative body in the history of the world has ever preceded 
the advanced thinkers of its time in the formulation of social and 
political ideals ? Indeed, are not such ideals commonly at least a 
generation old before they can possibly be available for practical 
politics? We may assume, then, without danger of error, that the 
views held by Parliament were commonly held and discussed 
among intelligent Englishmen at the time when the Piers Plow- 
man poems were written; and Mr. Jusserand has abundantly 
shown, in his brilliant and learned book on the poems, the kinship 
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of these views to the lines quoted. How could it be otherwise ? 
Had not the people of England given practical expression to such 
views more than once in dealing with their kings, and most notably 
in dealing with the ill-fated Edward II ? Such views had, further- 
more, found theoretical expression even outside of England. 
Unquestionably the most famous political writer of the continent 
in the first half of the fourteenth century was Marsiglio of Padua, 
and his Defensor Pads was his best-known work — world famous, 
indeed. This book is not immediately at hand as I write, so I 
will quote from the summary of it given by Loserth, Geschichte 
des spdteren Mittelalters (p. 274): "Im Volke ruht die Quelle 
aller Gewalten, in seinen HSuden liegt die Gesetzgebung, und 
der Regent ist nur sein voUziehendes Werkzeug. Er ist dem 
Volke verantwortlich und daher auch absetzbar." And such views 
were expressed abundantly by the political writers of the time. 
The unique merit of England lies in having put such ideas into 
practice hundreds of years before other nations did more than 
talk about them. 

But the lines quoted by Mr. Jusserand demand one word more, 
for it may be alleged that their special feature — the point that 
distinguishes them from such utterances as those of Marsiglio — 
is emphasis of the power of the Commons. If so, one may detect 
a difference in attitude between the texts of the poems. I will 
not insist upon the fact that no such sentiments appear anywhere 
in the A text ; but I cannot refrain from pointing out that C was, 
for some reason, dissatisfied with these noble lines. In C the 
passage runs (0, I, 139 ff.) : 

Thanne cam ther a kyng" Knyghthod hym ladde. 
The muche myghte of the men- made hym to regne; 
And thanne cam Kynde Witte" and clerkus he made, 
And Conscience and Kynde Wit" and Knyghthod tegederes 
Caste that the Comune* sholde hure comunes fynde. 

The function of the Commons is no longer political but purely 
industrial ; they are to provide food for the rest of the community. 
Shall it be said that 1. 140 was changed, not because of any dif- 
ference of view on the part of the writer, but only in order to 
secure better alliteration? Was, then, this pioneer of advanced 
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thought, as Mr. Jusserand will have him, ready to sacrifice his most 
distinctive idea merely in order to avoid accenting comunes on the 
second syllable — an accentuation common and legitimate, though 
possibly a little antiquated ? I think not. In fact to insist over 
much upon the democracy of this passage is to read into it very 
modern ideas, just as the democracy of Magna Charta was until 
recently overstated. Even in the B text the two lines following 
those quoted by Mr. Jusserand give the same conception of the 
function of the Commons as is given in C, and in almost the same 
words; and when, a few lines later the Angel warned the King, he 
spoke in Latin in order that the uneducated should not under- 
stand: — 

And sithen in the eyre an heigh' an angel of hevene 
Lowed to spake in Latin — • for lewed men ne coude 
Jangle ne jugge* that justifie hem shulde, 
But suffren and serven. 

The political and social views of these poems were, indeed, com- 
mon views of Englishmen of that day ; as Mr. Jusserand himself 
says, "he [the author] is not above his time, but of it." 

In view of Mr. Jusserand's insistence upon the author's con- 
stant devotion to his poem and to social reform as evidence of unity 
of authorship, we may note in passing a feature that is certainly 
very hard to explain if these poems be, as Mr. Jusserand supposes, 
the work of a single author who took it "for his life's companion 
and confidant, adding new parts or new thoughts as years pass on 
and as events put their impress on his mind" (p. 3). The 
Peasants' Revolt of 1381 finds absolutely no record in the poems. 
Did this event, certainly the most notable as well as the most 
picturesque in the social history of England during the lifetime 
of the author, "put no impress" upon the mind of the man whose 
principal concern was "the great political movements, the general 
aspirations of the people;" who kept a copy of his poem con- 
stantly before him for the purpose of adding to it such thoughts 
and emotions as the changing events of the time gave him ? The 
usual reply to such questions is, I know, that the A and B texts 
were written years before the Revolt occurred and the C text 
when it had already become ancient history. But obviously this 
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6 John Matthews Manly 

is an inadequate reply, if Mr. Jasserand's conception of the 
author and his mode of work is correct, for it immediately suggests 
the query, But why did he write nothing at this most stirring 
time ? Why did he who, by the hypothesis, was ever making addi- 
tions to his work, additions involving often only the insertion of 
single lines here and there, and whose MS was copied in all 
stages of incompleteness — why did he have no word of encour- 
agement or of criticism for the revolutionists, of blame for the 
excesses charged upon them, or of chiding for the king upon his 
unfulfilled promises? Was he moved by none of these things, or 
was he alone in England ignorant of them ? 

Mr. Jusserand next wishes to prepare the way for his later 
discussion of the lost or misplaced leaf and the author's failure 
to notice it and set it right in the B text. To do this he attempts to 
establish for his author a character for carelessness and indifference 
concerning the condition in which his poem was published which 
is, to say the least, remarkable for a man whose life-work it was. 
Authors who subject their work to continual revision and amplifi- 
cation proceed always in the same way, says Mr. Jusserand. 
"The emendations or additions in the already written text are 

crammed into the margin or written on slips or fly-leaves 

It is not always easy to see where those modifications should come 
in." Such MSS have come down to us from the Middle Ages, 
and the inability of Montaigne's editors to find the proper places 
for the additions which he had scribbled in the margin of a copy of 
his 1588 edition or on loose slips and fly-leaves is cited as a notable 
example of the dangers of this mode of revision. " Superabundant 
proofs may be given that the author of Piers Plowman wrote his 
revisions in a similar way, handing, however, to less careful people 
(professional scribes) material requiring more care" (pp. 3f.). 
All of this (substituting authors for author) might be cheerfully 
admitted without at all affecting the point at issue, for we have 
abundant proofs that men who were not the original authors of the 
works which they revised sometimes made their additions and 
revisions in the same way, and it is an old ^tory in textual criticism 
that such additions, and even glosses and comments not intended 
as a part of the text, often found their way into the text when the 
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MS was recopied. It is a far cry from the establishment of such 
additions to the assumption of a single author. 

Let us, however, examine the arguments a little more closely, 
for they deserve it. In the first place, a notable difference between 
the case of Montaigne's Essais and that of these poems is that 
Montaigne was dead when his friends prepared the edition in 
question for the press, whereas, according to Mr. Jusserand's 
hypothesis, the author of these poems was alive and constantly 
occupied with his text. Who can doubt that if Montaigne had 
lived to carry this new edition through the press or even to com- 
plete his preparations for it, he would have found or made right 
places for all his additions and insertions, as he did when he printed 
the edition of 1588 with many insertions and expansions in the 
first two books, which had been published in 1580? Digressions 
he would of course have permitted, for digressions were his spe- 
cialty, but misplacements, we may be sure, would not have occurred. 

We may next consider these careless professional scribes to 
whom Langland (as we will for brevity's sake occasionally call 
him) "handed" his original MS in various stages of revision. 
I find it somewhat difiicult to understand their relations to Lang- 
land. Did he, the moneyless vagabond who lived in a cot with 
Kitte and Kalote and eked out a meager subsistence by writing 
legal documents and singing for the souls of such as had helped 
him or were willing to give him an occasional meal — did he hire 
these careless professional scribes? Or were the scribes paid by 
other men, who had read or heard of the poem and wished copies 
for themselves? If the latter be assumed, what becomes of the 
mystery in which the author enveloped his identity and the fear 
which caused him to omit from the C text the famous line supposed 
to contain his real name (p. 9, n. 4) ? In any event, would he — 
himself a professional scribe, who says (0, XIV, 117ff.) the "gome" 
who copies carelessly is a "goky"^ — allow his own poems to be 
copied carelessly, whether the scribes were paid by himself or by 
his admirers? And if they were not professionals but amateurs 
who wished the copies for themselves — for I wish to give Mr. 
Jusserand's hypothesis every opportunity for justification — would 
not their admiration and interest have led them to ask the author 
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where these loose slips and fly-leaves belonged? Must we then 
suppose that the author himself knew nothing of the making of 
these copies, that Kitte and Kalote took advantage of his occasional 
absences in the Malvern Hills and elsewhere to issue editions of 
the poems in the stage of revision they happened to have reached 
at the time? 

But it is time to examine the instances in which Mr. Jusserand 
thinks the author's additions and insertions were mistreated by 
careless scribes. Carelessness on the part of scribes we shall 
undoubtedly find, as was long ago pointed out by Professor Skeat, 
but very little evidence that the author's text was not in the first 
instance correctly copied. Mr. Jusserand (p. 4, n. 3) cites two' 
MSS of the A text (Univ. Coll. Oxf. and Eawl. Poet. 137) and 
one of the C ( Cotton. Vesp. B XVI ) . The first two have " the same 
jumble of incoherent facts." Each is "regular down to passus ii, 
25,^ which is immediately followed (on the same page) by passus 
vii, 71-213, and then returns to 1. 182 of passus i, some twenty 
lines of passus ii occurring twice over. It then goes down to 
passus vii, 70, when the passage which had already occurred is 
omitted" (Skeat quoted by Jusserand). But obviously what we 
have here is two MSS copied, as Professor Skeat says two lines 
above the passage quoted by Mr. Jusserand, "from an older and 
imperfect one, or still more probably from two [italics by Skeat] 
others, some of the leaves of which were out of place." The con- 
fusion was not in the author's MS, but in a later copy. That Pro- 
fessor Skeat is right is so immediately evident that no confirmation 
is needed, though it may be found abundantly in the fact that 
these MSS belong to a sub-group, derived from a MS which 
is itself derived from another which is derived from still another; 
and as this confusion is found only in this sub-group, it is clear 
that it occurred merely in the parent MS of this group and not 
in the author's original. The same remarks apply with slight 
modification to the confusion in Cotton. Vesp. B. XVI. That MS 
is a copy of a copy of a copy .... of the earliest MS which can 
be reconstructed by the usual methods of genealogical text-criti- 

1 The MS at Trinity College, Dublin, has the same confusion. 

2 This is not quite accurate, but the inaccuracy does not affect the argument. 
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The Authorship of Piers Plowman 9 

cism (which is not necessarily the author's original), and the 
confusion in question does not occur in any other of the extant MSS 
derived from these successive copies. 

"Tentative additions written by the author on the margin or 
scraps," says Mr. Jusserand " . . . . were inserted haphazard 
anywhere by some copyists and left alone by others [pp. 4f.]. 
Of this sort are, to all appearances, the additional lines in MS 
Harl. 875 of A, not to be found elsewhere," etc. This MS does 
contain lines found in no other MS and a different version of 
some lines of the usual text, but it is clear that neither additions 
nor variants come from the author but are later modifications by 
some unskilful hand. I give a list of them marking those found 
in other MSS but in different form with the letter "d;" naturally 
I have not included scribal errors or minute variants in this list: 
I, 1 1. after 161, 176-77; II, 1 after 8, 1 after 9, 12 as 2 11., 31, 
34, 48, 93 d, 96, 118, 136-39, 141-43, 182, 201-2 (as 3 11.) d; 

III, 19-20, 66, 91-94, 98, 180 d, 233 d, 234, 265-69 (as 3) d; 

IV, 154d; V, 182, 257d; VI, 1-2, 5, 45 d; VII, 5d, 26, 226d, 
280 d; VIII, 46, 101, 125-26. Even Professor Skeat, who 
admits many of these lines into his text, says that some of them 
may be spurious.' The only one, in fact, for the genuineness of 
which serious contention could be made is VIII, 46 and, in my 
opinion, it is spurious, like the rest. The Ilchester MS also is 
cited by Mr. Jusserand as containing two versions of 0, X, 75-281, 
one of them being, "it seems, a first cast of the other" (p. 5, n. 1). 
This MS is mainly a somewhat imperfect copy of the ordinary 
version of the text, but at the beginning the scribe obviously 
had before him fragments of two texts. First we have the A 
text, Prol. 1-60, then the C text, X, 75-254, then A Prol. 55-76, 
and 80-83, then C, X, 255-81, then A Prol. 84-95, 0, I, 91-152 
and A Prol. 96-109; after which the usual version of C begins 
and runs on, with some gaps and misplacements, to the end. 
The two passages from C, X inserted in the A Prologue differ 
considerably from the usual version of these lines, which is found 
also in this MS at the proper place. Professor Skeat and Mr. 

I Cf. the statements of Chambers and Grattan in Mod, Lang. Bev., IV, 376 S., where 
these and others of Mr. Jusserand's remarks concerning the A MSS are examined. Unfor- 
tunately I did not see this valuable article until my own remarks were in type. 
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Jusserand believe that they are a first cast of the usual version. 
I see no reason to believe this; they may quite as well be a later 
modification of C's text by some other writer— certainly the lines 
corresponding to C, I, 107-23, probably derived from the same 
source, are a variation, not a first cast. But no matter what they 
are, the condition of this text at the beginning shows that the 
scribe merely had before him an imperfect copy of the A Pro- 
logue and some odd leaves of a C text, viz., one leaf of 59 lines 
from 0, I and four leaves from C, X. 

There is no reason to believe* that any of the confusions, addi- 
tions or variations thus far dealt with go back to the author's 
copy. All the displacements of text are due to accidental dis- 
placements of the leaves of later MSS and to careless copying by 
later scribes. Numerous other instances occur in other MSS of 
these poems, and are very common in MSS of all languages and 
times. The only example of misplacement cited by Mr. Jusserand 
that really goes back to the original MS from which the others 
are derived, is that pointed out by me (A, VII, 71-75, B, VI, 
80-84, C, IX, 80-86) , where the names of the wife and children 
are inserted at the wrong point (but on the page to which they 
belong) — an error corrected by neither B nor C, although C 
inserted two lines (84, 85). It will be remembered that this 
failure of both B and to restore these lines to their proper 
place was one of the reasons adduced by me for supposing that 
A, B, and C were not one and the same person. This bit of my 
ammunition does not fit Mr. Jusserand's gun and I cannot allow 
him to use it, even though he has been unable, as we have just 
seen, to procure any more. Besides, to drop the trope, it is not 
permissible to break the force of my original argument by sepa- 
rating this instance of the failure of both B and C to recognize 
and correct an error that had crept into the A text from the pre- 
cisely similar though more striking instance in the case of the 
lost leaf. The two go together and are of mutual benefit and 
support, as will be shown below. 

Before leaving this question of additions and variations in the 
MSS, it may be interesting to note that, even excluding the 
Ilchester MS (dealt with above), Eawl. Poet. 38 (supposed to 
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contain a revised version of the B text), and the three MSS 
which contain part or all of A, XII, nineteen of the remaining 
forty MSS contain additions or variations either peculiar to a 
single MS or found only in a small sub-group. It is of course 
impossible to present this mass of details here, but they are duly 
given in the Introductions and footnotes of Professor Skeat's 
EET8 edition, and Professor Skeat himself, despite his unwilling- 
ness to part with any decent line, rightly recognizes that the 
additions as well as the variations are almost all spurious— he 
would ^ve a few if he could. This is not only of interest in 
connectio»:with the phase of Mr. Jusserand's argument which we 
have just discussed, but of even greater importance, as we shall 
see, for the general question of the possibility of larger additions 
and revisions by others than the original authors. 

Mr. Jusserand next (p. 5) tries to support his contention 
that Langland allowed his MS to be copied in all stages of incom- 
pleteness by the fact that certain MSS contain less or more of the 
text than others. But the facts are capable of a very different 
interpretation. MS Harl. 875 and the Lincoln's Inn MS undoubt- 
edly do not go beyond passus viii. I once thought that this fact 
might support my contention that the first author's work ceased 
with the vision of Piers the Plowman proper; but I fear it will 
serve neither my turn nor Mr. Jusserand's. Harl. 875 is shown, 
by the possession of certain errors in common with the Vernon 
MS, to belong to the same group as that MS and, like it, to be 
derived from a MS at least one remove from the source of all 
extant MSS of the A text. It is true that the Vernon MS might 
conceivably have obtained its continuation from another source, 
but this would be a gratuitous assumption. The Lincoln's Inn 
MS, at any rate, is too corrupt to be regarded as representing the 
author's original in any respect. Besides, to conclude from the 
cessation of a MS at a particular point that the author had written 
no more when the transcript was made is to conclude too hastily.' 
MS D, 4. 12 of Trin. Coll. Dublin (A text) stops with VII, 45. 
Are we to conclude that a transcript was made when the author 
had reached this point? But among the additions in this MS 

1 See Chambers and G-rattau, u, s., p. 377. 
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which extend the Prologue from 109 to 124 lines, says Professor 
Skeat (EETS ed., ii, pp. vi f., n.), there are two extra lines after 
1. 54 agreeing with Eawl. Poet. 137, two after 1. 83 resembling B, 
112, 113, and ten after 1. 95 answering to B, Prol. 92-99, but in 
some places bearing a closer resemblance to the text. In other 
words, we have here a striking instance of contamination of texts.' 
Again, Digby 171 (0 text) ends with XVI, 65, and Professor 
Skeat remarks (Vol. Ill, p. xliv), "no more was ever written, as 
the next page was left blank." But the whole B text was then in 
existence. Are we, then, to suppose that Langland said to the 
scribe, "I have finished my revision of the B text only up to this 
point; you had better stop here?" But he might at least have 
let him go on with the following line of Latin and 1. 66 of the 
text, which were left unchanged. Surely it would be rash in any 
of these cases to assume that the present ending of any MS 
represents a definite stage in composition or revision. 

The MSS containing parts of passus xii I will discuss below in 
connection with John But. I must, however, here take exception 
to Mr. Jusserand's statement (p. 6) that we hear of Dobet and 
Dobest only in the B and C texts and to his further statement 
(p. 7) that the heading in A MSS "Incipit hie Dowel, Dobet, 
et Dobest," makes it clear that the author already had in mind the 
expansion accomplished in the B text. Although the dreamer 
professes to be in search only of Dowel, the discussions and defi- 
nitions almost invariably include Dobet and Dobest also,^ and fully 
justify the heading quoted. 

As for the " Explicit passus secundus de dobest et incipit passus 
tercius" of MS Laud 656 (C text), whether it be a mistake, as 
Professor Skeat thinks, or an indication, as Mr. Jusserand thinks, 
that the scribe expected and had reason to expect another passus, 
it has, in any event, no bearing upon the question 6f single or 
multiple authorship, as consideration of the possibilities will 
quickly convince anyone. 

"That these three versions of the Piers Plowman poem exist is 
certain," says Mr. Jusserand (p. 7) ; "that they were written by 

1 See Chambers and Grattan, u. s., p. 376. 

2 Cf . A, IX, 69 ff., 117 £E., X, U, 85 £E., 211 ff., XI, 88 fl., 144, 177 B., 217 B. 
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someone cannot be considered a rash surmise. Of that one [italics 
mine] we know little; but that little is considered better than 
nothing; better than" the situation in those cases in mediaeval 
literature in which "we are reduced to mere surmises." The 
proposition that the poems were written by someone is, rightly 
understood, not a rash surmise. But what of the logical process 
by which we pass to the assumption that someone is some one? 
And after all, is it better to hold as knowledge what is only 
questionable hypothesis than to recognize that we are in regard to 
some questions reduced to mere surmises? 

But, says Mr. Jusserand, for the unity of authorship of these 
poems and for the name of the author we have abundant evidence. 
In the first place, "without exception, all those titles, colophons, 
marginal notes, and testimonies agree in pointing to the succes- 
sion of visions, forming at first 8 or 12 and lastly 23 passus, as 
being one work, having for its general title Piers Plowman, and 
written by one author" (p. 8). He quotes some headings to 
prove that scribes regarded the Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest poem as 
a part of the Piers Plowman. There was justification for these 
headings in the B and C texts, for Piers Plowman appears in these 
versions of Dowel, etc. ; and there has never been any doubt that 
the authors of B and C treated the poems as in a certain sense 
forming a consecutive poem, but here, as often, Mr. Jusserand 
insists upon arguing concerning B and C, when the question at 
issue concerns the A text. The old habit of regarding A, B, and 
as inseparable even for purposes of study is too strong. As a 
matter of fact there is no known MS of the unmixed A text which 
has any such indication.' Professor Skeat (EETS ed.. Vol. I, 
pp. XXV f.) gives the titles of the. Dowel poem in the A MSS, 
and remarks, " Hence it appears that there is here no thought of 
reckoning in the passus of Dowel as being any part of Piers 
Plowman, as was afterward done in MSS of the later types," and 

1 MS Harl. 3954, which has at the end of passus xi the colophon : " Explicit tractns [read 
tractatus] de perys plowman," quoted by Mr. Jusserand, is a mixture of the A and B texts, 
and, says Professor Skeat (EBTS ed.. Vol. I, p. xxiii}, "I do not consider it of much value, 

and believe it to be frequently corrupted These [the concluding] lines are a sad 

jumble, and the 'praying for pers the plowmans soule' is particularly out of place, as Piers 
not the author of the poem but the subject of it." 
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he calls particular attention (p. xxv) to MS Douce 323, which has 
as the heading iovpassus x, "Primus passus in secundo libro." 

"In the same fashion," says Mr. Jusserand, "all the notes 
found on their leaves, the allusions in the work and tradition 
attribute the work to a single author. Some of the notes vary as 
to the name or the form of the name or surname; not one implies 
more than one author for the whole." But does not this uncer- 
tainty as to the name suggest some doubt as to the authority with 
which these informants are vested? That during the fifteenth 
century tradition associated the name Langland (or Longlond) 
with the poems cannot be doubted, and is not incapable of recon- 
ciliation with the name Willelmi W. recorded in four' MSS 
(which since they belong to the same sub-group [see Skeat, III, 
p. xxxvii] are only a single testimony). I see no reason to repeat 
here what I said about the name in Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. II, 
34, 35, but I will comment on a few new points made by Mr. 
Jusserand. And first, as to the underlining of real names in red 
in MS B. M. Add. 35287. This is obviously peculiar to the scribe 
of this MS, and, unless my memory fails me (for I have misplaced 
my note on this point) does not occur in the earlier part of this 
MS." That the scribe should have regarded the name "long 
Will" as a real name is easily intelligible, but has no more signifi- 
cance than the well-known remark in a late hand beside the same 
line, B, XV, 148 in MS Laud 581: "Nota, the name of thauctour." 
Any reader would easily take the statement of the text at its face 
value and rubricate, or annotate, or (as I have previously sug- 
gested) derive from the line supposed information as to the name 
of the author. 

But we are not done with this famous line. "If we discarded 
the punning intention," says Mr. Jusserand (p. 9), the line would 
have little enough meaning: to 'live in land' does not convey 
any very clear idea." Without the context it certainly does not, 

1 Mr. Jusserand says " three ; " but he overlooked MSB. M. Add. 35157, which, according 
to the catalogue, was unknown to Professor Skeat when he wrote. 

2 1 have since found my note. There is no underlining in red in the first five pasms, and 
no distinction as to capitalization is made between real persons and personifications. In 
passus XV cristes, 15, 16, ysodoras, 37, are neither underlined nor written in large letters ; 
Anima, 23, Animus, 24, memoria, 26, Racio, 28, Sensus, 29, Amor, 34, are underlined in red, 
and Mens, 25, is written in large letters. 
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and we all owe thanks to Mr. Jusserand for calling attention to 
the fact that all of us have been reading the passage very care- 
lessly — in fact, have been reading 1. 148 alone. Let us remedy 
this at once by a careful consideration of the whole passage. 
Anima, in discussion with the dreamer, mentions Charity. 

"What is Charite?" quod I the. "A childissh things," he seide; 

^^Nisi efflciamini sicut parvuli, non intrabis in regnum celorum; 
Withouten faimtelte or foly a fre, liberal wille." 

"Where shulde men fynde suche a frende* with so fre an herte? 
I have lyved in londe," quod r " my name is Longe Wille, 
And fonde I nevere ful Charite* bifore ne bihynde." 

— B, XV, 145-49. 

What then is the relation of 1. 148 to the rest of the passage? 
How does the mention of the author's real name emphasize the 
declaration that he has never found charity? Surely in no pos- 
sible manner. "I have lived in land" is clear enough ; it means "I 
have lived in this world,' I have had experience." But the name? 
its significance? Surely we have here not a real name but a 
popular locution implying long experience and observation. We 
have here only the equivalent of B, XIV, 97, 98 : 

"Where woneth Charite!" quod Haukyn. "I wiste nevere in my lyve 
Man that with hym spake; as wyde as I have passed. 

In America, even in the refined society of the capital, Mr. 
Jusserand must have learned that, when an American replies to 
some statement difficult to believe by saying, "I'm from Missouri, 
you'll have to show me," it is not safe to infer that the speaker 
has ever even set foot in Missouri. For the benefit of others, it 
may be necessary to explain that this very common locution merely 
indicates that the speaker is not of a credulous nature and thinks 
that the matter in point requires proof; the origin of the phrase 
need not concern us. I know no other instance of Long Will 
with the meaning here suggested, but when in Heywood's 
Dialogue of Proverbs Pt. I. chap, xi, 11. 151, 152, the hard-hearted 
uncle replies to a petition on behalf of his penniless nephew: 

'For "in londe," c(. the qnotationg given in Oxf. Eng. Diet., a. v. "Land," I. 3. fd, 
especially: " Welawo, to longe y lyue in londe," Sir Ferumbrae, 2793. 
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But for my rewarde let Mm be no longer tarier, 
I will send it him by John Longe the carier,! 

no one can suppose that the hapless young man will see the 
reward soon. In form the proverb is somewhat similar to, "My 
name is Twyford; I know nothing of the matter," Bohn's -ETowd 
Book, p. 62. 

Mr. Jusserand cites the testimony of John Bale and calls him 
a man whose testimony is "of real weight." I will not insist upon 
the fact that Bale gives the author's name as Kobert, because I 
think it highly probable that Bale's testimony is merely derived 
from the entry in MS Laud 581. "At the end of the MS," says 
Professor Skeat, "are the names of former owners: 'Raffe Cop- 
pynges. Mem. that I have lent to Nicholas Brigham the pers 
ploughman which I borrowed of M. Le of Addyngton.' At the 
top of the first page is loosely scribbled Robart Langelond borne 
by malverne hilles." That Bale derived much of his information 
from Brigham is well known to all students of Bale's Index; the 
notes just given establish a channel between Bale and MS Laud 
581, in which the information may, indeed, have taken either 
direction. But this is by the way; the point that concerns us is 
that, for matters and men before his own day, Bale, though often 
useful, is far from trustworthy, as may be seen most easily from 
the absurdities in his accounts of Chaucer and Wiclif." 

II 

In Section II (p. 12) Mr. Jusserand offers to relieve me of the 
burden of carrying John But as one of the authors of the poems. 
But I neither need nor desire this relief; in fact, I find John But 
rather a help than a hindrance to the discussion. That he is not 
so important as A, A2, B, or 0, I readily admit; that he was a 
silly scribbler, a fool, if you will, I am not prepared to deny, 
although I ought to point out that Mr. Jusserand (p. 12, n. 2) 

' Cf . also Hey wood, The Fifth Hundred of Epigrammes, No. 66, and Bohn's Hand Book 
of Proverbs, p. 169. 

^ In the Summarium he says (19Sro): " Galfridus Chaucer .... Boet'mm de consolatione 
philosophiae transtulit ad filium sunm Ludovicum Chaucerum." He mentions among the 
works of Ohaucer, Trophacum Lombardicum, Deprincipum ruina, Emblemata moralia, De 
curia Veneris, Chrysidae testamentunt, and Chrysidae quaerimoniam, and adds, *'Ad annum 
humanae redemptionis 1450 vixisse perhibetur sub Henrico sexto." 
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agrees with me that Professor Skeat was unable to distinguish 
John But's work from that of the continuator of A (A 2, as I call 
him) , and that, low as one may rate the quality of But's lines, they 
are not properly comparable to the "lines added by scribes to make 
known their thirst and their joy at having finished copying Piers 
Plowman''^ (p. 12). John But's continuation, slight as it is, is of 
importance because it shows that men did not hesitate to con- 
tinue or modify a text that came into their hands. And this con- 
clusion is abundantly supported by the 19 MS8 (cited above, 
p. 11) which contain variations and additions. In view of this 
evidence, it is obviously rash to assume that even important modi- 
fications like those in Ilchester and Rawl. Poet. 38 necessarily 
proceed from the author of B, though those in Ilchester and 
Rawl. Poet. 38 might be ascribed to B, without in the least 
obliging us to conclude that A, A 2, B, and C were one and the 
same person. John But, it will be remembered, wrote his con- 
clusion of A, after the date of B, for he wrote in the reign of 
King Richard. That his work is signed, and the other addi- 
tions anonymous, offers no difficulty. He signed out of vanity 
(cf. his claim that he is a poet: "for he medleth of makyng" 
XII, 105), and he carefully disclaims responsibility for anything 
but the conclusion. 

But if there were three authors largely concerned in continuing 
these poems — -John But was not largelyconcevned — "it is singular 
that they all chose to manifest it [their spirit] by anonymous 
additions to the work of someone else" (p. 13). Surely not. 
The reasons which induced the original author to remain anony- 
mous, those which, according to Mr. Jusserand, induced to 
cancel the too precise revelation of B, XV, 148, would induce 
continuators to remain anonymous. Besides we may well believe 
that these sincere men were interested primarily in the influence 
of their satire and, finding themselves in hearty sympathy, despite 
minor differences, with the poem as it reached them — as was the 
case also with multitudes who wrote not even a single line — they 
were glad to avail themselves of the great popularity of preceding 
versions for the spread of their own ideas. Such things have hap- 
pened, if I mistake not, very often in the history of satire. A 
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very popular satire, if anonymous, is frequently, one might almost 
say usually, followed by a host of others professing to be by the 
same writer or making some use of any popular personality that 
may have been created by the original satirist. I need not cite 
modern instances; does not the author of Mum, Sothsegger (^Rich- 
ard the Hedeless) identify himself with the author of Piers 
Plowman? Does not Peres the Ploughmans Crede make use of 
the same great name ? Does not the Ploughman^ s Tale definitely 
claim to be by the author of the Crede? 

"If the shadowy character of one author unseen, unmet by 
any contemporary, is strange, the same happening for four people 
concerned with the same problems would be a wonder" (p. 13). 
But surely not so great. They would be more elusive. They 
could not be recognized by any of the striking characteristics of 
the dreamer, since he is fictitious, whereas, as I have already 
said, if we have to do with a single author who describes himself, 
his family, and gives his name and dwelling-place, he could 
hardly have escaped discovery. But Mr. Jusserand thinks also 
that, if there were four principal authors, the intrusion of each 
successive one must have been resented and protested against by 
one or more of his predecessors; in the absence of protests, my 
theory requires, he thinks, that "each of these authors must 
have written and breathed his last with absolute punctuality, as 
moths lay their eggs, gasp, and die." But what right would the 
continuator of A have to protest against B, or B to protest against 
C, or C against the author of Mum, Sothsegger? And we hear 
of no protest against John But for "medling with makyng" and 
killing the author with undue haste, or against the persistent 
carelessness of the scribes, which, if Mr. Jusserand's theory be 
correct, must have sorely irritated the professional soul of William 
Langland. If death must be prayed in aid, we surely need sacri- 
fice only one man. A, the author of the first two visions; and the 
high mortality of the plague in 1362, 1369, 1375-76, increases 
the ordinary probabilities of death for a man already of mature 
age in 1362, as A seems to have been. Mr. Bradley's explana- 
tion of the Robert the Robber passage seems to me, indeed, to 
involve the death of A before he had time to read and revise the 
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MS prepared from his loose sheets by the copyist; and I believe 
Mr. Bradley is entirely ready to admit this explanation of A's 
failure to correct the confusion. As will be seen later, I still 
regard my explanation of the confusion as more probable than 
his, but, like him, I do not regard the supposition of A's early 
death as a serious objection to his view. At any rate, there is 
no need to kill A 2 and B and 0; and parsimony is one of the 
prime maxims of scientific hypothesis. 

Mr. Jusserand's theory, on the other hand, seems to me to 
require, if I may use his figure, that the moth die or at least 
enter into a profound state of coma at each period of ovation and 
then revive to meditate another egg to be produced under the 
same circumstances. How else, unless we adopt the Kitte and 
Kalote theory suggested above, p. 8, are we to account for the 
fact that repeated experience of the carelessness of scribes never 
sufficed to induce Langland to give them oversight or aid in 
setting straight blunders that must have been observed by him 
in his continuous occupation with his poem? 

Ill 

This section and the next are devoted to the discussion of the 
passage concerning Robert the Robber and some details subsidiary 
to it. 

Before proceeding to the main question, Mr. Jusserand at- 
tempts to show that in A the passus devoted to the sermon of 
Conscience and its effects upon the multitude is so uneven in 
execution as to suggest that parts of it are mere " memoranda to 
be developed later and put there simply for the name to appear 
in the list." This is intended to prepare the way for the later 
suppositions that there was not even a memorandum made to 
note the place of Wrath among the Seven Sins and that the 
Robber passage was an insertion on a loose leaf that had the mis- 
fortune to be misplaced by the scribe and unnoticed by the 
author, or at least uncorrected by him, for some thirty -six years, 
despite the fact that, according to Mr. Jusserand, the author had 
at least five opportunities in the meantime to put it in its right 
place (see below, p. 22). Before discussing the criticisms of 
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this passus, I wish to point out that even if they held good, even 
if we had to conclude that this passus as it stands in A is 
sketchy and unfinished, this conclusion would leave the failure of 
B to notice and correct the confusion concerning Robert the 
Robber as much in need of explanation as before. The question 
is not, how did the confusion occur, but, why did not B notice 
and correct it? Bearing this definitely and firmly in mind, we 
may pause a moment to consider, in a sort of parenthesis, as it 
were, the criticisms of the passus. 

They concern principally "Lechour" and "Sloth," though 
Pride is dealt with quite as briefly. One may undoubtedly feel 
regret that we have no such portraits of the representatives of 
these sins or of Wrath (omitted entirely) as we have of Envy, 
Coveitise, and Glotoun; but, before criticizing the poet for their 
absence, we ought to inquire whether he had not an artistic pur- 
pose in this difference of treatment. Such a purpose is, I think, 
not difficult to discover for Pride and Lechour. To put it briefly, 
the author wished to communicate to us a sense of the immediate 
and powerful effects of the preaching of Conscience. That we 
do receive such an impression is undeniable, and observation of 
our emotions as we read will show, it seems to me, that the 
brevity of the statements in regard to Wille, Pernel, and Lechour, 
is no small element in the production of this impression. Having 
secured this effect, the poet is at liberty to develop Envy and the 
rest with greater breadth and fulness. As for Sloth, if my 
theory of the "lost leaf" is correct, it is possible that this loss 
has deprived us of a few lines of his confession, as, in my opinion, 
it clearly has of the conclusion of Envy. 

"There is [in the case of Lechour] no confession at all," and 
"the privation he mentions .... leaves him a margin for many 
sins, especially his favorite one" (p. 15). But no confession, in 
the technical sense, was intended. In the case of Pride and 
Lechour, we have only sudden outcries of guilty souls pleading for 
mercy and promising amendment. The temperance of Lechour 
and the hair shirt of Pernel (p. 30) are not at all in the nature of 
penance, they are remedies against the besetting sins. The hair 
shirt is a well-known remedy against pride, a reducer to humility 
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of the rebellious flesh; and in the Parson's Tale we read (§82) : 
"Another remedie agayns Lecherie is specially to withdrawen 
swiche thinges as yeve occasion to thilke vileinye: as ese, etinge 
and drinkinge; for oertes, whan the pot boyleth strongly, the 
best remedie is to withdrawe the fyr." The' only other remedies 
mentioned in the Parson's Tale are continence itself and eschew- 
ing the company of the tempter. Our poet, putting into the 
mouth of Lechour a brief outcry of guilt and repentance, allows 
him that remedy which, according to mediaeval theory, was the 
best "whan the pot boyleth strongly." 

This brings us to Mr. Jusserand's discussion of the Robert the 
Kobber passage. The situation is briefly this: all are agreed that 
A, V, 236-59 are a source of confusion as they stand, and that an 
error of some sort has occurred. I observed that another error 
occurred in the same passus in the omission of Wrath from the 
Seven Sins, and finding that a single supposition, that of the loss 
of the next to the innermost pair of leaves of a quire, would com- 
pletely account for both errors, I proposed this as the simplest 
explanation. Mr. Bradley, reviewing my theory, agreed with me 
in regard to the existence of the two errors, but thought it more 
probable that the faults occurred before the poem was put into 
regular form, and suggested that the copyist to whom the author's 
loose papers were handed for transcription lost those containing 
the confession of Wrath and misplaced that containing the Robert 
the Robber passage. Mr. Jusserand holds that the author forgot 
to write a confession of Wrath and that the Robert the Robber 
passage was a later addition written on a loose slip which the 
copyist inserted at the wrong place. His theory no less than Mr. 
Bradley's or mine requires him to account for the singular failure 
of B to remedy the confusion caused by the Robert the Robber 
passage. This, it will be remembered, is the crucial point in this 
argument. And I think I may also fairly insist that the notable 
failure of both B and to notice the confusion caused by the 
misplacement of the name passage^ (A, VII, 71-75 ; B, VI, 80-84; 

lit has been generally assumed that these four or five lines (for it is diiBcult to say 
whether the passage includes only 71-74 or 71-75) , since they appear in all MSS, are the work 
of A. That they were written in the margin of the ancestor of all extant MSS is certain, but 
they do not sound to me like A's work and I do not feel sure that they were not written in 
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0, IX, 80-86) , which Mr. Jusserand disposes of lightly in a foot- 
note on p. 5, must also be dealt with seriously as tending, like 
these other instances, to show that B and C were not the same 
man as A. 

Before we proceed, however, to examine Mr. Jusserand's 
attempt to explain B's failure to place the Robert the Robber 
passage where it belonged, let us note a curious feature in his 
theory as to how it came to be misplaced. "It has all the appear- 
ance of an afterthought," written on a loose slip, "which Adam 
Scrivener of sleepy pen would copy anywhere" (p. 18). Was 
Adam then, so sleepy that he could not see that lines 236-41 could 
not possibly be attached to Sloth and yet so wide awake that he 
rewrote the first line, as being unsuitable to the connection — if 
Mr. Jusserand (p. 22, n. 2) is right — changing "He highte 
5yvan jeld ajeyn" to "And jit I-chuUe jelden ajeyn" ? 

The misplacement having occurred, Mr. Jusserand continues: 
"For what concerns the author himself, maybe, while making so 
many changes in so many places he never paid any attention to 
this passage (in which as a matter of fact he introduced no change 
at all) ; maybe also he thought of transferring it to its proper 
place and neglected to mark it accordingly or to see that the 
removal was made" (p. 18). A general supposition of carelessness 
or neglect is perhaps always plausible, but the special circum- 
stances of this case render both of the suppositions just quoted 
highly improbable. Let us see. 

In the first place, this is a book to the composition and revision 
of which, according to hypothesis, the author devoted his life. 
Copies of his work were made from time to time; at least five 
copies, if Mr. Jusserand is right, before the author corrected this 
glaring error. Five I say, and I emphasize it. After the original 
MS containing only the first eight passus of A (p. 5 ) , (then the 
version represented by the Lincoln's Inn MS with its peculiar 
readings?), then that represented by Harl. 875 with its added 
lines (p. 5, n. 1), then an eleven passus version (p. 5), then a 
version with a part of a twelfth passus (p. 6), then the B text, 

the MS by some one else after it left the bands of A. The authorship of the lines of course, 
has no bearing upon the question of the identity of A, A 2, B, and G. 
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then the revision of B represented by Kawl. Poet. 38 (p. 5, n. 2). 
Whatever may be thought of the importance of the variations in 
some of these MSS, each new copy, if derived, as Mr. Jusserand 
supposes, from the author's copy, at least offered an opportunity 
for correcting the error. But, says Mr. Jusserand, the author 
made no changes in this passage, the two lines omitted by B were 
omitted by a mere scribal oversight. The oversight must, then, 
have occurred in a copy made for B's personal use, for it appears 
in all the copies or versions derived from B — in the ordinary 
version of B, in the revised text of Rawl. Poet. 38, in the prelimi- 
nary C text of the Ilchester MS, and in the ordinary C text. And 
either the author or the scribe made other changes in the passage 
in the B text; thus in A, 241 we read: 

I schal seche seynt Treuthe* er I sec Kome, 
and in B, 468: 

I shal sake treuthe arst" ar I se Kome; 
in A, 243, all the MSS have "wher-with," in B, 470, all have 
"wher-of;" in A, 250, all the MSS have "red," in B, 475, all 
have "reddere;"' in A, 252, all have "knowe," in B, 476, all except 
the revised R have "owe." These are minutiae, to be sure, but 
nothing justifies us in assuming that the changes were made by 
the scribe. And certainly the scribe did not insert the 32 lines 
which immediately follow this passage in B (11. 485-516), and 
which clearly show that B had been revising in this portion of 
the work. 

That a man may read over his own work more than once with- 
out noticing errors and inconsistencies is, alas! too true, as all of 
us can testify, but Mr. Jusserand's parallels to this case seem 
hardly in point. Mr. Roosevelt, it seems, read three proofs and 
published several editions of his Outdoor Pastimes of an Ameri- 
can Hunter before he discovered that on a single page he had 
given in two varying forms the information that "bobcats are 
very fond of prairie dogs, and haunt the dog towns as soon as 
spring comes." Such an oversight is easily intelligible; the sen- 

J Mr. Knott informs me that three of the MSS which were not collated by Slzeat have 
reddere, by contamination of their source with B. I have neglected to inquire about the 
other passages cited here, as the esisteace of contaminated readings would not affect the 
argument. 
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tences are varied in expression, and neither contains anything 
incongruous with the general situation. But the cases are differ- 
ent. In the first place, if Mr. Jusserand is right, Langland was 
a man of very different temperament from Mr. Roosevelt. In 
the second place, great as may have been the care Mr. Roosevelt 
took with this book, it can hardly be maintained that he devoted 
his life to it or regarded it as his life-work. Thirdly, I venture 
to suggest that, if the carelessness of copyist or printer had 
allowed a gnu or a rhinoceros to stroll into the village of the 
prairie dogs, Mr. Roosevelt would have recognized and ejected 
the intruder in a moment. And this would be a parallel case, 
for the Robert the Robber passage is as much out of place in 
connection with Sloth. The author could not fail to recognize, 
as soon as he read it or any part of it, that it did not belong here. 

The citation of the misplaced leaf in Don Quixote I do not 
understand, though a reviewer in the London Times also sug- 
gested that a consideration of it and especially of Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelley's remarks upon it would be beneficial to me. The fact is 
that Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelley is confident that Cervantes did not 
write the passage about the stealing of Dapple or put it in the 
place it occupies. He says, " We are forced, by the logic of facts 
and evidence, to the conclusion that the additions were made by 
Robles or by Cuesta" (Introduction to his ed. of Ormsby's trans- 
lation, Glasgow, 1901, p. xvi). Mr. Ormsby was of the same 
opinion; in his note on the passage (Vol. I, p. 168) he says, 
"But Cervantes, there can be very little doubt, had nothing 
whatever to do with this passage." The argument is too long to 
be resumed here, but the reasons for refusing to credit Cervantes 
with the blunder are singularly like those for disconnecting the 
original author with the failure to perceive and remove the 
blunders in Piers Plowman. 

Another example Mr. Jusserand thinks he can give from the 
O'text. The ten lines added by C after the names of Piers's wife 
and children are, he thinks (p, 20), out of place; they really are 
addressed by Piers to the Knight and belong just before C, IX, 
53. "What 'dere sone' is he now [in 1. 91] addressing?" says 
Mr. Jusserand; and his reply is, "the Knight." But without 
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emphasizing the unlikelihood, that the peasant Piers would assume 
this tone with the Knight and call him "dere sone," it is clear 
that intended the passage to stand precisely where it now 
stands in the text, and the "dere sone" of 1. 91 is the "sone" 
whose name begins in 1. 82. Let us look at the passage: 

Hus sone hihte Suffre' thy sovereynes have here wil 
Deme hem nouht for yf thow do' thow shalt dere abigge 
Consaile nat the comune* the Kyng to displese 

85 Ne hem that han lawes to loke' lacke hem nat ich hote 
Let god worthe withal' as holy writ techeth 
Maistres as the meyres ben' and grete men senatours 
What thei comaunde as by the kyng' contrepleide hit nevere 
Al that thei hoten ich hote' heyliche thou suffre hem 

90 By here warnyng and [wordyng]' worch thow ther-after 

Ac after here doynge do thow nat' my dere sone, quath Piers. 

I have left this unpunctuated because any punctuation must 
involve an editorial interpretation, and I wish the passage to be 
its own interpreter. Is not this from beginning to end inseparably 
connected with 1. 82? Is this not merely one of the many 
examples of the carelessness and thoughtlessness with which 
expansions were made in the revisions? The advice is appro- 
priate enough for the son, it is highly unsuited for the Knight. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that awkward as the passage is, 
impossible as it is to tell where name ends and advice begins, it 
is in the place C intended it to have. It is a slight confirmation 
of this that 1. 86, which O incorporates in the passage Mr. 
Jusserand wishes to transfer, follows C 83 immediately in both 
the A and B texts. 

But after all, Mr. Jusserand thinks that B did notice that 
Robert the Robber was in the wrong place, and that he prepared 
to transfer it to the proper place but neglected to mark it for 
removal (p. 18). Evidence of intention he finds in the passages 
on restitution which B inserted in Ooveitise. Quoting B, V, 232if ., 
he remarks: "The restitution here alluded to is precisely that 
which a penitent thief should make, the question being of stolen 
goods." True, and it would be making too fine a point, perhaps, 
to hint that this insertion, good as it is, is not in harmony with 
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A's account of Ooveitise, since A represents him as dishonest and 
full of cheating tricks but not as a robber or a thief; thoiigh we 
all know that in some ages of the world merchants accustomed to 
cheat systematically and daily would be aghast at the thought of 
formal theft or robbery. What really is of significance is: (1) 
that B does not make these insertions in such form or at such 
places as to aid in attaching the Robber passage to Ooveitise; 
(2) that they are as fully accounted for without the transfer of 
the Robber passage as with it; (8) that, if B intended to trans- 
fer the passage, he made no preparations for the transfer in the 
passage itself, he neither restored to the MS the line: 

Then was ther a Walishman" was wonderliche sory, 

which Mr. Jusserand thinks belonged to the original text but was 
torn off or otherwise lost from the loose leaf the scribe of A had 
(p. 22, n. 2), nor restored to its original form the line: 

And jit I-chulle jelden ajeyn* jif I so much have 

which the scribe of A had thoughtfully substituted for: 

He highte 'jyvan jeld-ajeyn,' etc. 

Furthermore, if Mr. Jusserand accepts Professor Skeat's view that 
MS Laud 581 was corrected by the author himself, or perhaps 
indeed his own autograph, it is worth observing that neither the 
large nor the small crosses noted by Professor Skeat as indicating 
places where corrections were to be made (Vol. II, pp. Ixix) stand 
beside this passage. 

The crowning proof that Langland wrote the Robert the Robber 
passage and knew where it belonged, although he neglected 
repeated opportunities to put it in its proper place or even to 
restore it to its original form, is, according to Mr. Jusserand, the 
fact that thirty-six years after it was misplaced, C assigned it to 
Ooveitise, where it belonged all the time ; moreover, he restored to 
it a missing line so marvelously adapted to its purpose as to mark 
him as beyond a doubt the original author (p. 22) . Some objec- 
tions to the view, held by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Jusserand, that 
this passage was originally attached to Ooveitise may be found 
below (p. 60). These are confirmed by the fact, just mentioned, 
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that through all the years of his occupation with the poem B gave 
no sign that he knew that the first line of this passage was missing 
and that the second had been rewritten by a misinformed scribe. 
Moreover, the joining of this passage to Coveitise by C is not the 
simple and satisfactory thing it may seem to those who have not 
examined it carefully. In the first place, the so-called restoration 
of reading in the second line has changed a perfectly simple and 
grammatical sentence into a monstrum informe, cui lumen ademp- 
tum, neither the flesh of a name nor the fish of a promise, a ghastly 
amphibian whose existence cannot be justified by any of the pas- 
sages quoted by Mr. Jusserand (p. 23, n. 3). Again, it is well to 
remember that there are sometimes two ends to a passage, and to 
look at the other end of this. It will then appear at once that G is 
not replacing the passage in the position it ought to have occupied 
all the time in the A and B texts, but transferring to this place a 
passage that belonged elsewhere and patching up a connection at 
the joints by using some of the old material of B for the newcomer. 
Thus 0, VII, 334-37 is a reworking of B, V, 290, 291, applied 
now to Robert the Robber instead of to Syr Hervy Coveitise. 
See, moreover, how the whole insertion, Cj VII, 309-39, breaks 
into and destroys B's fine conception of the despair of Coveitise 
(B, V, 286-92). Finally, observe that C's placing of the passage 
in question under Coveitise does not stand alone and unexampled. 
As Professor Skeat long ago pointed out, it is only a part of a 
general process by which transfers to the Seven Sins passages 
of similar content from various parts of the B text. Thus, after 
B, V, 48 (the sermon), O inserts B, X, 292-329; after B, V, 71 
(Pride), he inserts B, XIII, 278-84, 292-313, preceded by a few 
lines of his own; B, VII, 72-75 (Lechery) he transfers to a some- 
what later position and adds B, XIII, 344-52, with some lines of 
his own; of B's account of Envy he omits a part, but after B, V, 
119 inserts B, XIII, 325-42; B's Wrath he leaves with little 
change ; but Coveitise he changes much, inserting after B, V, 267 
the following bits: B, XIII, 362-68, 371-75, 384-89, 392-99, and 
after B, V, 289 the Robert the Robber passage; B's Glutton is left 
practically unchanged, but at the end of Sloth (B, V, 462) he 
inserts B, XIII, 410-57. Are all these passages from B, X and B, 
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XIII passages which careless scribes had misplaced and which it 
required the hand of the author to restore to their original places? 
No one will maintain such a thesis. And it seems clear that C had 
no better reason for his transfer of the Robber passage than for 
his transfer of the others. 

The much lauded Welshman jyvan jeld-ajeyn does not, I 
admit, impress me greatly. He doesn't seem to me genuine, arid 
I fancy I can see concocting him out of the hint afforded by the 
alliteration of "gelden ageyn." And he seems, after all, to have 
been a gentle thief; indeed, from his name one might easily infer 
that thieving was altogether contrary to his nature. If C names 
his people on the same principles as A, we ought to infer that his 
residence in the West Countrie, far from giving him an unfavor- 
able opinion of the Welsh, had impressed him with their funda- 
mental honesty. Chaucer, indeed, always speaks respectfully of 
the Welsh (perhaps in remembrance of Kynge Arthour and the 
Bret Glascurion, whom Mr. Jusserand has overlooked), but we 
have the immemorial jingle to assure us that 

Tafify was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief. 

Finally, we may be pretty sure that Dr. Furnivall was right in 
demanding for the antecedent of Heddite not a person named with 
an English equivalent of this word, but an exhortation to restitu- 
tion containing, probably, some Latin quotation in which this 
word Reddite was prominent, or perhaps, as Mr. Knott reminds 
me, a character definitely named in Latin, like "Vigilate the veil." 

IV 

Continuing the discussion of the Robert the Robber passage, 
Mr. Jusserand (pp. 25, 28, 29) attacks my statement that B made 
insertions in Sloth intended to justify the lines on restitution. He 
finds in these insertions "no intimation that any of his misdeeds 
was committed with the intention of winning money ; it was with 
him mere negligence" (p. 28). That negligence is the principal 
element in Sloth is true, but in the following lines inserted by B 
I think I find another element, in preparation, as I have said, for 
the restitution passage: 
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jif I bigge and borwe it, • but-jif it be ytailled, 429 

I forjete it as jerne; • and jif men me it axe 
Sixe sithes or sevene, • I forsake it with othes, 
And thus tene I trewe men ' ten hundreth tymes. 

That the forgetfulness is not altogether involuntary is suggested 
by "jerne" and certainly a man who has to be asked six times or 
seven for a just debt and constantly denies it, is guilty of more 
than negligence. But even if one insists upon finding in these 
lines and in 1. 435, which tells how Sloth treats his servants when 
they demand the wages that are overdue, only culpable negligence 
and not dishonest intent, the mere fact that money has been 
improperly withheld from its rightful claimants is sufficient reason 
for restitution on the part of a repentant siimer. Mr. Jusserand 
maintains that if B had introduced any lines in order to lead up 
to and justify the restitution passage, he would have changed the 
word wan in A, V, 237 : 

Al that I wikkedly wan • sith I witte hadde. 

But surely this is demanding of B an attention to details and 
a care for systematic revision justified no better by Mr. Jusse- 
rand's conception of him than by mine. Finally it is difficult to 
discover why B introduced such additions as I have pointed out 
if they were not intended to prepare the way for the restitution 
passage. Injury to one's own estate is regularly recognized as 
one of the results of sloth, the increase of it is not. 

Mr. Jusserand next argues that neither A, B, nor C can make 
a correct list of the Seven Sins on the first trial, and that this 
proves that they are one and the same person. Four attempts at 
lists occur in the poems, in A, II and V, and B, XIII and XIV 
( = 0, XVII), and only one of them is correct, says he. But let 
us not take the facts without inquiring into their meaning. The 
third list is complete. Moreover, B had apparently no difficulty 
in discovering that the first and second (in A) were incomplete, 
and he would therefore probably in his examination of the text, 
while it was passing through the four stages represented by B, 
Kawl. Poet. 38, Ilchester, and 0, have observed and remedied the 
omission of Envy in the fourth list (B, XIV = 0, XVII), unless 
there were some particular reason for not doing so. 
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That reason is, perhaps, not hard to discover. B begins to 
expound the dangers threatening the wealthy, but before he has 
finished with the first Sin, Pride, he has mentioned the poor, and 
having touched this, his favorite theme, his exposition, forgetting 
its original purpose, becomes immediately, that is, with the dis- 
cussion of Pride, the first Sin, a praise of the immunity which 
poverty enjoys from every sin: 

If Wratthe wrastel with the pore, ■ he hath the worse ende (1. 224) 
And if Glotonie grave poverte, • he gadereth the lasse (1. 229) 
And if Coveitise wolde cacche the pore' thei may noujt come 

togideres (1. 238) 
Lecherye loveth hym noujt' for he jeveth but lytel sylver (1. 249) 
And though Sleuthe suwe poverte • and serve noujt god to paye. 
Mischief is his maister ■ and maketh hym to thynke 
That god is his grettest helpe.' (11. 253-55) 

With this changed intention, it is not hard to see why Envy is 
omitted.'' Envy can hardly be called a sin against which poverty 
is an effective remedy. The same reason that caused B to omit 
Envy would prevent C from adding it. 

The situation, then, is this : We have two lists from which, for 
some reason yet to be determined, the sin of Wrath is omitted ; of 
the two remaining lists, one is complete and the incompleteness of 
the other is clearly due to a cause which cannot be invoked for the 
first two. Is it not too bold to assert, on the basis of such evi- 
dence, that we have to do with an author incapable of making a 
complete and correct list? Whatever may be the cause of the 
incompleteness of the first two lists, permanent inability to make 

> After a simile, follows a discussion of what poverty is. 

2 In all the MSS of B except R, the last two lines of Wrath and all of Glotonie are 
omitted, but R several times has passages necessary tt> the context that can only have been 
omitted from the other MSS by mistake. 

OXVII, although tabulated as a fifth version, is rightly said in the text to be only a 
slight variant of B, XIV. The variation is, indeed, of even less importance than one might 
suppose. B does not, as a matter of fact, spoil this list by discussing or listing Sloth twice. 
Sloth is formally discussed in 11. 253 if., and the word "sloth " is used in connection with 
" gluttony " in 1. 234, but this casual use of a word can surely not be counted as another 
treatment of Sloth, in view of the fact that all the sins are treated definitely and formally. 
There are equally good, if not better, grounds for saying that B regarded Coveitise and 
Avarice as diflerent sins and tried to make up the count of seven in that way, for II. 238-43 
are formally devoted to Coveitise and 11. 244-48, with equal formality, to Avarice. Sloth, 
we may safely maintain, is not listed twice; and C's correction in 1. 77 is not a correction of 
the list as a list, but a mere variant, of no more signiiicance than other variant readings in 
the same passage, such as C, XVII, 64, 68, 70, 71, 76, 79, etc. 
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a complete list can hardly be spoken of as "the author's mark, his 
seal and signature." And since it is incredible that a mediaeval 
author who could count as high as seven should have been unable 
to make a complete list of the Seven Sins when he deliberately set 
himself to do so, as is certainly the case in both A, II and A, V, we 
seem irresistibly led to the conclusion that the absence of Wrath 
in both instances is due to accidents that occurred after the original 
had left the author's hands. 

Concerning the confession of Wrath added by B, Mr. Jusser- 
and maintains that I am wrong in regarding it as so unlike the 
work of A as to suggest that A and B are not the same person, 
and his argument is twofold: "(1) An author is not bound, 
under pain of being cleft in twain, always to show the same 
merits, in every respect, on every occasion, at all times; (2) the 
confessions in it are not so good and the additions in B are not 
so bad as Mr. Manly makes them out." To the first proposition, 
as a general proposition, I readily and heartily assent, but it 
remains none the less true that such differences may exist between 
two pieces of writing as strongly to suggest difference of author- 
ship. Such differences I presumed to point out in this instance 
and I regarded them as important in connection with the 
numerous other reasons we have for suspecting that A and B 
were not the same. As to the second proposition, it does not 
touch the point at issue. I have never, at any time or in any 
place, denied the ability of B to write lines as good as any written 
by A; on the contrary, B has some passages which — as I think 
and have always thought — are entirely out of the range of A's 
ability. But the excellences of A and B are different and their 
defects are also different. Mr. Jusserand attempts here and else- 
where to meet this point, partly by emphasizing certain fine 
qualities of B's work, which I recognize as heartily as he, and 
partly by trying to show that A is guilty of the same sort of con- 
fusion of thought shown by B. Thus, here he tries to answer my 
charge that the confession of Wrath in B gives us really a picture 
of Envy rather than of W^rath, by saying, (1) that some of 
A's portraits are inappropriate to the Sins to which they are 
assigned and (2) that' Envy and Wrath are so much alike that B 
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cannot justly be criticized for giving us a portrait of Envy and 
labeling it Wrath. 

The example of inappropriate traits in portraiture by A 
alleged by Mr. Jusserand is furnished by Pride, and two lines 
are specified in support of the allegation. In both instances I 
disagree with him as to the interpretation of the lines. In order 
that there may be no mistake I will quote the whole passage: 

Pernel Proud-herte" platte hire to grounde, (45) 

And lay long ar heo lokede* and to ur Ladi criede, 
And beohijte to him" that us alia maade, 
Heo wolde unsouwen hire smok* and setten ther an here 
Porte fay ten hire flesch" that frele was to synne: (49) 

" Schal never high herte me hente" bote holde me lowe, 

And suflfre to beo misseid* and so dude I nevere. 

And now I con wel meke me' and merci beseche 

Of al that ichave ihad' envye in myn herte." (53) 

The lines quoted as inappropriate to Pride are 11. 49 and 53. 
Mr. Jusserand thinks that 1. 49 implies that Pernel had been 
guilty of lechery, and cites a similar phrase from the account of 
Mede.' But Pride is one of the sins of the flesh, disciplined, as 
I have shown above (p. 20), by the wearing of a "hair;" and 
"frail to sin" would not necessarily imply the particular kind of 
sin which Mr. Jusserand has in mind; and, finally, "frele" is 
apparently the reading of MS V only, "fers" or "fresch" being 
probably the original reading in A as well as in B.^ In 1. 53 
Mr. Jusserand finds Pernel confessing the sin of Envy (in the 
modern sense), but there is no other hint of this attitude on the 
part of Pernel, and the word "envy" may mean only "hatred" or 
"ill-will," as may be seen from the quotations given in the 
N. E. D., s. V. 1. We have no right to impose upon words mean- 
ings unsuited to the context when there are others that suit the 

1 In A, III, 117, one group of MSS (V and H) have : 

Heo is frele of hire flesch* fikel of hire tonge ; 
the other group (T, U, D) haye "feith" instead of "flesch;" that "feith" is the original 
reading is perhaps indicated by the fact that H of the other group has "feith" instead of 
"tonge." 

2 Professor Skeat gives the readings thus "frele] fers T; fresch H tJ." H, which 
belongs to the same group as V, has therefore not the reading of V; "fresch" is, as the 
genealogy indicates, the right reading; "fers" is simply a variant spelling of "fresch." 
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context perfectly. The supposed fault in the confession of 
Lechour I have already dealt with (p. 20). 

Mr. Jusserand's second contention, that Envy and Wrath are 
so much alike or so closely connected that B cannot be criticized 
for confusing them, may now be examined. At the top of p. 81, 
he quotes two lines from the A text about the sowing of strife by 
Envy, and says this is "one of the classical attributes of Wrath." 
That Wrath may be the motive for such action is true, but so may 
Envy, and in the line preceding those quoted by Mr. Jusserand 
Envy explains his motive thus: 

His grace and Ms good hap • greveth me ful sore. 

—A, V, 79. 

Continuing, Mr. Jusserand calls attention to the fact that Chaucer's 
chapter on Wrath in the Parson's Tale begins: "After Envye wol 
I discryven the sinne of Ire. For soothly whoso hath Envye upon 
his neighebor, anon he wole comunly finde him a matere of 
wrathe, in word or in dede, agayne him to whom he hath envye." 
This is, indeed, the beginning, but it does not justify the substi- 
tution of Envy for Wrath. Chaucer's next sentence is: "And as 
well comth Ire of Pryde as of Envye ; for soothly he that is proud 
or envious is lightly wrooth." Finally, Mr. Jusserand points out 
in Chaucer's chapter on Wrath many particulars which show "how 
vague were the limits then assigned to each sin." But in the 
Middle Ages the Seven Sins were treated as tempers or tendencies 
out of which particular misdeeds grow. And, naturally, the same 
deed, the same sin, may originate in any one of several different 
tempers or tendencies. The Sins are ruling passions which may 
lead to very various manifestations. The point in our present 
discussion is this: In A the Sins are personifications of the ruling 
passions or tendencies — Pernel is Pride, Lechour is the lecherous 
man. Envy is the envious man, Coveitise is the avaricious man, 
Glutton is the drunkard. Sloth is the slothful man (and I think I 
have met successfully the effort to show confusion in the charac- 
terization), whereas B's Wrath is in no sense the wrathful man, 
but only a meddlesome busy body, who, animated sometimes 
apparently by Envy and sometimes by a general love of slander, 
does things which cause jangling and strife, but is himself, so far 
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as appears, not at all subject to the sin of Wrath. C felt this, 
apparently, for he rewrote the beginning to remedy the defect; 
cf. 0, VII, 105-14. 

Mr. Jusserand's playful suggestion that the style of the P ar- 
son^ s Tale could be used as an argument that it is not by Chaucer, 
is by no means so absurd as it may seem. It is, indeed, perfectly 
clear that the style of this tale is determined by another personality 
than that of Chaucer. It exhibits none of his characteristic 
qualities, precisely because it is, in its determinative elements, not 
his work, because he is not the creator of the thought and style 
but a mere translator, whose personal qualities have left scarcely 
a trace, if any, upon the translation. In other words, we have in 
the Parson's Tale in reality not the style of Chaucer but that of 
other men of entirely different gifts. 



In Part V Mr. Jusserand deals with some instances in which 
I asserted that B or C had misunderstood his predecessor or 
spoiled a passage written by him. He suggests that the examples 
I gave were "doubtless the best available ones." They were, 
indeed, merely specimens, and the number might easily have 
been increased ; they suited my purpose especially, partly because 
they could be very briefly phrased — and I was throughout the 
article obliged to study brevity as much as possible — and partly 
because they seemed to me, as Mr. Jusserand says they seem to 
him, "very telling ones if they held good." That, they do hold 
good, in spite of the attack upon them, I hope to be able to show. 

1. I said: "In II, 21 S., Lewte is introduced as the leman of 
the lady Holy Church and spoken of as feminine." Mr. Jusser- 
and's reply is threefold: (a) "There cannot be any question 
here of B having misunderstood A, as the passage is quite differ- 
ent in both texts and there is no mention at all of Lewte in A;" 
(6) "Lemman does not necessarily mean a man;" (c) "Very 
possibly there may be nothing more in the passage than a scribe's 
error, 'hire' being put for 'him.'" I should reply: (a) Surely 
making the leman of lady Holy Church feminine involves a 
spoiling of the conception of A, and a misunderstanding or for- 
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getfulness of it — for misunderstanding may accompany tlie addi- 
tion of lines and characters; (6) I was aware that "leman" may 
mean a woman as well as a man, and I have nowhere suggested 
that it could not, my point being that here the "leman" of 
a lady is spoken of as feminine; (c) there is nothing in the text 
to indicate that "hire" is a scribe's error for "hym;" and when 
we have so many evidences of B's tampering with the conceptions 
of A, we have no right to relieve him in this case by a purely 
gratuitous assumption. But, says Mr. Jusserand, C corrected it 
to "hym." So he did; more than once corrects B's errors, as 
I originally pointed out. But if it was a scribe's error, it is 
notable that it appears in all the texts of B and was therefore 
apparently in the original of B (which, according to Mr. Jusser- 
and, was the author's own copy, which he kept by him and 
allowed to be copied from time to time) ; it is not marked for 
correction in MS Laud 581, which Professor Skeat regards as 
the author's autograph, containing indications of errors that must 
be corrected; Rawl. Poet. 38, which, according to Skeat and 
Jusserand, is a revised version of B, is not available for this 
line. The evidence is therefore pretty strong that the error was 
B's, and it cannot be disposed of by the convenient but unsup- 
ported supposition of a scribe's error. To say, as Mr. Jusserand 
does, " Of B having failed to understand or of having committed 
any error, there is no trace,'''' seems to me unwarranted by the 
facts. 

2. I said: "In II, 25, False instead of Wrong is father of 
Meed, but is made to marry' her later." Mr. Jusserand's reply is 
here more elaborate but not more successful, I think. He 
maintains that Wrong was very badly chosen as a father for 
Meed, that B recognized this and improved the situation by 
making Favel the father, though, unfortunately, the scribe again 
misrepresented B's intention and put "False" instead of "Favel." 
This scribe is surely a most troublesome person, though this was 
not discovered until after my theory was propounded. Professor 
Skeat, indeed, going so far as to comment upon the remarkable 

1 Of course I was wrong in saying, and Mr. Jusserand in repeating (p. 33), that False 
marries Meed ; they are ready to marry but the wedding is prevented. 
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purity of the B text, and to maintain that in one copy of it we 
have the author's autograph. "Wrong was very badly chosen 
[by A] as a father for Meed, and was given, besides, nothing to 
do," says Mr. Jusserand. "The marriage was not arranged by 
him; the marriage portion was not supplied by him; in the 
journey to Westminster he was forgotten; his part was limited to 
signing, first among many others, the 'feoffment' charter supplied 
by other people." Whether Wrong was appropriately chosen as 
a father for Meed, is, I take it, a question of opinion and taste; 
I myself feel that Favel ( = Flattery) is hardly as appropriate as 
Wrong for the father, or main cause, of Meed. And I do not 
understand Mr. Jusserand to argue that A's failure to assign 
Wrong as prominent a part in the preparations for the marriage 
as Mr. Jusserand thinks he ought to play is reason for believing 
that A really intended another character as the father but, like 
B, was baffled of his purpose by a careless or meddlesome scribe. 
The truth seems to be that Meed herself was, according to A's 
conception, a very desirable bride, so much so that her father 
needed to do nothing to secure a husband for her; False desired 
her, and Favel, Guile, and Liar (II, 23-25) were the principal 
agents in making the match. The "feoffment" was not a settle- 
ment made by the bride's father — none such was necessary — 
but a settlement made by the other party. False, Favel, etc., "in 
consideration of Meed's consent to matrimony" — a common form 
of settlement, fully discussed in the law-books. Others besides 
Mr. Jusserand (p. 34) have perhaps been troubled by the fact 
that in 1. 58 the feoffment is represented as made by False (False- 
ness) and in 1. 61 by Favel.' But distress on this point might 
have been relieved by calling to mind that in 11. 37-39 both 
False and Favel are represented as principals in the matter: 

Sir Slmonye is of -sent* to asseale the chartres. 
That Pals othur Pauvel* by eny fyn heolden. 
And f effe Meede therwith* in marriage for evere. 

To say, as Mr. Jusserand does (p. 34), that Favel had already 
been playing the part of father to Meed seems to involve a mis- 
conception of A's whole intention ; Favel is the friend and helper 

1 The source of the teofEment is even more complicated in B than in A, cf. B, II, 69, 72, 78 
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of False. The father, Wrong, has no occasion to do anything 
except affix his signature to the feoffment as first and principal 
witness. 

That B intended to make Favel the father and was prevented 
from doing so only by a scribe's error' is, however, according to 
Mr. Jusserand, "not a mere surmise, .... it is a demonstrable 
fact. The same confusion between these two names, the same 
use of the one instead of the other, do not occur only in text B, 

but also in text C, and also in text A itself In version A, 

the feoffment is said, in II, 58, to be made by False, and three 
lines farther on by Favel; False is a mistake for Favel." I have 
just explained this passage and need say no more. "In version 
0, we are told," says Mr. Jusserand, "in III, 25, that 'Favel was 
hure fader,' and on 1. 121, that 'Fals were hure fader.'" These 
statements concerning the text are accurate as far as they go, 
but they require a little supplementary examination. The first 
of the passages, C, II, 25, is taken over from B with no change 
except the substitution of "Favel" in for "False" in B. The 
second passage, 0, II, 121, is, on the other hand, an entirely new 
line, added by C; it runs as follows: 

Thouh Fals were hure fader and Fykel-tonge hure syre, 
Amendes was hure moder. 

Mr. Jusserand requires us to believe either that, after changing 
''False" to "Favel" in 1. 25, wrote a new line, 121, repeating 
the error introduced into B, II, 25 ( = C, III, 25), not by B, but 
by a scribe, or that, by some strange fatality, a scribe committed 
the same error of substitution in 0, III, 121 that another scribe 
had committed twenty-three years earlier in B, II, 25. The 
attempts to meet my arguments in this and the preceding 
instance seem to me to involve too many coincidences and to 
overwork the theory of scribal error. The true explanation of 
the present instance is, I presume, that in B, II, 25, B carelessly 
substituted "False" for "Wrong" as the father of Meed, for- 
getting for the moment that False was the proposed husband; 
then 0, in rewriting B, at first accepted B's conception and 

1 No correction of this supposed scribal error was indicated in Laud 581. Rawl. Poet. 38 
does not contain the line. 
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added C, 121, on this basis, but later, observing the inappro- 
priateness of making False both father and husband of Meed, he 
(or someone else) substituted "Favel" for "False" in 1. 25 but 
forgot to do the same in 1. 121. 

But, continues Mr. Jusserand, "the same intention to give 
Meed a different parentage, better justifying Theology's otherwise 
ludicrous remarks is also shown by Langland adding in B a men- 
tion that Meed had Amendes for her mother, a virtuous character." 
This has, of course, no real bearing upon the argument we have 
just completed, and might, if it were true, be admitted without in 
the least affecting the conclusion we have reached. But it is not 
so certain that this is an addition by B. Let us see. Professor 
Skeat's text A, II, 87 reads: 

For Meede is a luweler • a mayden of goode; 

but "luweler" is, as Dr. Bradley has pointed out, a misreading of 
the Vernon MS, instead of some form of "mulier" (i. e., a legiti- 
mate child), the same as the "moylere" of text B (of the MSS of 
the A text T reads molere, U muliere, D mulyer, H medeler, Hj 
medhre) ; in the second half-line only MSS V and H have the 
reading of Skeat's text, which is obviously due to the writer of the 
lost MS from which these two MSS are derived, the other MSS 
of the A text, i. e., T U Hj D, read "of frendis engendrit." Now, 
it will be remembered that the corresponding line in B (1. 118) 

reads : 

For Mede is moylere • of Amendes engendred. 

Is it not clear that this was also the original reading of A, dis- 
torted in the MS from which all extant MSS of A are derived, and 
preserved in this distorted form by MSS T H^ U D but emended 
for the sake of alliteration (and perhaps, also, of sense) by the 
immediate source of V and H? Some one may object that I am 
praying in aid the same sort of scribal interference that I have 
just refused to recognize when proposed by Mr. Jusserand. I do 
not think this is the case. I have, of course, never maintained 
that scribal errors may not disguise the author's intent, but only 
that Mr. Jusserand's suppositions of scribal error are unsupported 
by the evidence and involve too many strange coincidences. In 
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the present case, on the other hand, four of the six MSS quoted 
by Skeat at this point give a reading which is obviously related in 
some way to the reading of the B text; so far as I can see, either 
the reading of the B text was also the reading of the A text and 
and was derived from it, or four MSS of the A text have at this 
point a reading due to contamination from B. The former sup- 
position seems to be supported by the whole of A's conception of 
the twofold character of Meed, which was taken over, of course, 
by B and C. We may, then, safely conclude that "Amendes," the 
mother, was not added by B, but stood originally in A.' 

3. I asserted that, "in II, 74 ff., B does not understand that 
the feoffment covers precisely the provinces of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, and by elaborating the passage spoils the unity of intention." 
Mr. Jusserand replies that B, not only noted the omission of one 
of the Sins, but supplied supplementary details without impairing 
the unity of intention. For my view as to the omitted Sin I must 
refer to p. 61, below, where it was necessary, for other reasons, to 
discuss the matter. That the unity of A's intention to cover -pre- 
cisely the provinces of the Seven Sins was impaired by B is shown 
by the fact that B's elaborations are so many and of such a nature 
as to obscure the fact that precisely seVen provinces are in question 
and not an unsystematic general collection of all the sins the author 
could think of. I will quote only B's elaborations of the province 
of Pride (11. 79-82) : 

To be prynces in pryde • and poverte to dispise, 
To bakbite, and to bosten • and bere fals witnesse, 
To scorne and to scolds, • and sclaundre to make, 
Unboxome and bolde • to breke the ten hestes. 

Is not the unity of intention somewhat impaired by thes 
elaborations ? Indeed, I will go farther and ask whether any stu- 
dent of Piers Plowman ever clearly recognized that this feoffment 
is intended to cover '■^precisely the provinces of the Seven Deadly 
Sins" before acquaintance with the simpler form of the A text 
enabled him to perceive the plan overlaid by the elaborations of 
B and C. 

1 This paragraph was written on the basis of the readings given by Skeat, as I had not 
access to Mr, Knott's collations, and had not seen the excellent discussion of this point by 
Chambers and Grattan, Mod. Lang. Bev.. IV, 368, who on the basis of all the MSS reach the 
same conclusion as I do. 
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4. I said: "In II, 176, B has forgotten that the bishops are to 
accompany Meed to Westminster and represents them as borne 
'abrode in visytynge.'" Mr. Jusserand replies: "(1) B had no 
chance io forget [italics his] any such thing, as he was, without 
any doubt, working with a text of A at his elbow." But we have 
just seen that, even with a text of A at his elbow, B could forget 
that the leman of Holy Church must not be feminine and that 
False must not be made the father of the woman he was trying to 
marry. Continuing his reply he says: "(2) Contrary to what 
Professor Manly suggests, there is here no incoherency chargeable 
to B. In A, exactly as in B, Langland indulges in an incidental 
fling at bishops; no more in one case than in the other were they 
to go to Westminster at all. In A ... . 

For thai schullen beren bisshops • and bringen hem to rests 

.... may mean anything one pleases, except the implying of a 
tumultuous journey to Westminster or anywhere else." But I do 
not understand that the journey to Westminster was to be tumul- 
tuous. False was set "on a sysoures backe that softly trotted" 
(1. 135), "Favel on a fayre speche fetisly atyred" (1. 140), pro- 
visours were to be appareled "on palfreis wyse" (1. 148) — these 
do not sound to me like preparations for a tumultuous journey. 
"Of Westminster not a word," says Mr. Jusserand. But why 
should Westminster be mentioned in connection with each member 
of the party? It had already been distinctly stated as the desti- 
nation of them all. As well object that Westminster is not men- 
tioned in the lines already cited (11. 135, 140, 148) or in 11. 146, 
147, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157. "Bringen hem to reste" may 
not state definitely the destination, but it at least is not contra- 
dictory of the general plan of a journey to Westminster, as are 

B, 176: 

To bere bischopes aboute • abrode in visytynge, 

and C, III, 177, 178: 

And shops that a shersyvs • sholde bere Mede 
Softliche in saumbury • fram syse to syse. 

In these the journey to Westminster is clearly and unmistakably 
forgotten for the moment or displaced by another satirical intention. 
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5. My arguments from tlie Robert the Robber passage and the 
Name passage, Mr. Jusserand says he has already answered. 
And I have replied to his answer (see above, pp. 21 ff.). 

VI 

His sixth section Mr. Jusserand devotes to some of my stylistic 
arguments. He says, rightly enough, that most of these I have 
only mentioned and not developed, and he naturally neglects, as 
requiring too much space (I suppose), my attempt to indicate the 
large differences between A and B which occupies pp. 4-17 and 
and 22-28 of my chapter in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. He does not think very highly of my general expo- 
sition of the differences in style, aim, method, interests, and mental 
peculiarities between A and B as a basis for declaring them to be 
different men, thinking that I have greatly exaggerated these dif- 
ferences and that, even if taken at my own estimation, they do not 
justify my conclusion. To reargue this question would be prac- 
tically to repeat my exposition of the style, aims, method, interests, 
and mental qualities of each; and I am content to leave the deci- 
sion to the future, believing, as I confidently do, that it is only 
necessary that students of Piers Plowman shall consider carefully 
all the manifold differences between the parts of this poem or 
group of poems to arrive ultimately at the conclusions to which 
the lucky chance of reading them in the right order has con- 
ducted me. 

The differences in sentence structure and in versification I 
must again decline to discuss in detail, partly for lack of space and 
partly because I have not yet found a method for presenting some 
of my results that satisfies me. I could without great difiiculty 
give a tabular presentation of statistics that would show striking 
differences in both of these features. But I am inclined to believe 
that tabular statements of statistics convince few readers, unless 
they carry with them some conception capable of more or less 
definite visualization. I will, therefore, at present only suggest 
that any reader can convince himself of the differences in sentence 
structure between A and B by comparing «ny hundred sentences 
in B's continuation of the poem {passus xi-xx) with any hundred 
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in A (Prol. andpassus i-viii) and noting particularly such matters 
as absolute length, number of co-ordinate clauses, number of sub- 
ordinate clauses, number of clauses in the second degree of subordi- 
nation, etc. 

As to versification the most striking difference between A and B 
is that B has a larger number of principal stresses in the half-line 
than A, and consequently also a larger number of unstressed syl- 
lables. An easy mode of presenting the extent of these differences 
is to represent each half-line by two numbers, that in the unit's 
place giving the number of stresses and that in the ten's place the 
number of syllables. First half -lines should of course be kept 
separate from second half -lines. The average for each half of the 
line in each text may then easily be obtained. 

My statement concerning dialectical differences is so brief that 
it is perhaps not strange that Mr. Jusserand has misunderstood it. 
Had I foreseen as even a remote possibility that anyone should 
suppose that I was thinking of mere scribal variations, I would 
either have omitted the suggestion altogether or made it clearer. 
The point I had in mind was that it is possible to determine by 
well-known philological processes the forms of certain words in 
the original copies of the several versions. If we find, for example, 
that no instance of "are" occurs in Al and that instances occur 
in A 2, which, because they are essential to the alliteration, clearly 
proceed from the author and not from a scribe, we are justified in 
concluding, even if the texts of A 2 contain also instances of 
"ben," that, in all probability, A2 used "are" and Al did not. 
If we find that in B "she" is, according to the evidence of all 
extant MSS, the form of this pronoun in the source from which 
they are all derived, and that in A "heo" is, according to the evi- 
dence of all extant MSS, the corresponding form, we are justified 
in concluding that, in all probability the authors of the two versions 
differed as to the form of this pronoun. There still remains, of 
course, a possibility that the common source of the extant MSS of 
each version was not the author's original and differed from it in 
dialect. But if we can show further that the B text contains 
readings (of "he" for "she") based upon "heo" in the earlier text, 
we have confirmation of the evidence which points to "heo" as the 
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form used in the earlier text. Such instances occur. In A, III, 
30, e.g., all the MSS have: 

Hendeliche thenne heo • behihte hem the same, 
and B has the same form "heo," in spite of the fact that "she" is 
the regular form in B for the feminine pronoun. Three MSS, 
indeed, COB, have "she," but they form a small subgroup and 
"she" is clearly due to a correction in their immediate source. 
"We find as great differences between the various copies of the 
same version" as between the different versions, says Mr. Jusse- 
rand. Of course. Two scribes may differ as much as two authors ; 
and the same differences which in the one case oblige us to con- 
clude that the scribes are different men oblige us in the other to 
conclude that the authors are different men. Naturally it is not 
always easy to discover what forms were actually used by an author, 
but when these can be discovered, the conclusions are not hard to 
draw. In the case of Piers Plowman many dialectical questions 
must remain unsettled until we have a complete record of all read- 
ings, even those heretofore regarded as insignificant.' 

With Mr. Jusserand's general attitude toward metrical ques- 
tions, as expressed on p. 38, I find myself unable to agree. It is 
true that there are differences in versification between Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained and between Love''s Labour'' s Lost 
and The Tempest, but the verse of both the former is character- 
istically Miltonic and that of the latter two characteristically 
Shaksperean. Mr. Jusserand would certainly admit that pieces 
of verse might be submitted for his judgment, which, on the evi- 
dence of versification alone, he could without hesitation pronounce 
to be not the work of either Milton or Shakspere. And even if 
the differences between A and B be not so great as in this sup- 
posed case, they are at least worth noting as a part of the general 
argument concerning these two versions. The force of a large 

1 That the readings of other MSS than V ot the A text must be taken into consideration 
in determining any point of A's style or language seems too obTious to require special state- 
ment, but Messrs. Chambers and (Jrattan, loc. cit., p. 358, have strangely inferred that I 
regard the Vernon MS as the A text. That I have never entertained such an idea, if it does 
not appear from what I myself have written, as I think it does, is indicated by the fact, 
known to Dr. Furnivall and others, that Mr. T. A. Knott has, at my suggestion, been work- 
ing for the past two years upon a critical text of the A version, the materials for which he 
collected in England and Ireland in the summer of 1907. As for myself, 1 have always tried 
to take into consideration the readings and relations of all the accessible MSS, and I ven- 
ture to hope that no important statement made by me will be nullified by the critical text, 
when it appears. 
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number of important differences between two works cannot be 
broken by showing that each difference has been found in works 
undoubtedly by one author. 

My praise of A and my emphasis of his possession of certain 
qualities lacking in the work of B seem to have misled Mr. Jus- 
serand. I have nowhere declared "the first part of A the best in 
the whole work;" I have nowhere put it "so far above the rest as 
to imply a difference of authorship." I have re-echoed and quoted 
with the heartiest approval Mr. Jusserand's just and fine words 
about the merits of B, and I quoted several of the very finest 
specimens of B's powers (see Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., II, 28, 29), 
among them one so fine that Mr. Jusserand quotes it against me 
(p. 46) as if it upset my whole case. My argument is not at all 
concerned with the superiority of one version over another, but 
with the differences between them, differences which seem to me 
not superficial and shifting, but dependent upon innate and 
fairly permanent mental qualities and endowments. 

In reply to my indications of differences in methods and inter- 
ests between A and his continuators Mr. Jusserand exclaims, 
"Why not?" and "Again, why not?" I freely admit that no 
man is obliged to follow the same method of allegory all his life, 
but if we find such obvious attempts at the method of A a,s we do 
find at the beginning of A2 and of B's continuation [passus xi) 
we are justified in believing that A 2 and B tried to use A's alle- 
gorical method and could not. But A 2 and B both exhibit an 
interest in predestination and are thereby brought "near" to one 
another, says Mr. Jusserand. If an interest in predestination 
were excessively rare, this might indeed be of some importance, 
but I have already pointed out, I think, that in consequence of 
Bradwardine's De Causa Dei predestination was one of the chief 
topics of interest to serious-minded men in the fourteenth century 
[Camh. Hist. Engl. Lit., II, 18). It is of more consequence that 
C seems to believe in astrology (0, XV, 30), whereas A 2 and B 
apparently reject this and similar sciences (see A, XI, 152 ff. ; B, 
X, 209 ff., and note that omits the passage). 

In order to show that A is as incoherent as B, Mr. Jusserand 
gives an outline of A, passus i, and the outline is certainly inco- 
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herent to the last degree. But any man's work will appear 
incoherent in an outline that omits the links of his thought. 
"The Lady answers, in substance: The tower on this toft is the 
place of abode of Truth, or God the father; but do not get drunk," 
runs the outline. Shall we supply the missing links? Instead 
of making a new outline ad hoc, I will quote from the one I gave 
in the Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. (II, 6): "The tower, she explains, 
is the dwelling of Truth, the Father of our faith, who formed us 
all and commanded the earth to serve mankind with all things 
needful. He has given food and drink and clothing to suffice for 
all, but to be used with moderation, for excess is sinful and dan- 
gerous to the soul." Is this incoherent? Does it not furnish a 
sufficient reply — if one is unwilling to consult the original — to 
the questions which Mr. Jusserand asks, upon the heels of the 
sentence just quoted from him: "Why drunk, and why all those 
details about drunkenness that caused Lot's sins ....?" The 
dreamer's question about money and Holy Church's reply Mr. 
Jusserand calls "equally unexpected and irrelevant." Surely it 
is not difficult to see why the dreamer, having learned that God's 
gifts to his human creatures are food, drink, and clothing, should 
inquire about money. The question was not irrelevant, nor, to 
one familiar with mediaeval discussion, ought it to be unexpected.' 
The rest of the outline is of the same character. There is no 
incoherency or confusion in the author's thought. I invite the 
reader to compare the outline given by Mr. Jusserand and that 
given by me in the Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit. (II, 7) witL the 
original and decide for himself whether the strictures are justified. 
Mr. Jusserand may have missed the connection by accepting the 
reading of the Vernon MS in A, I, 92: 

Kynges and knihtes • sholde kepen hem bi reson. 
But all the other MSS (H, T, H2, U, D) read "it" for "hem," 
and the antecedent of "it" is "truth." If this connection is once 
lost, the text seems indeed hopelessly incoherent. As MS H 
belongs to the same group as MS V, it is clear that "hem" is an 
unauthorized variant, like many in this MS. 

' Mr. Jusserand thinks that the vision of the field full of folk was " nothing else than 
, , , . the world as represented in a mystery play, just as we may see it pictured in the MS 
of the Valenciennes Passion." Where in England could the author have seen such a stage? 
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At the end of my discussion of the first vision, that is, at the 
end of passus iv, I remarked: "Only once or twice does the 
author interrupt his narrative to express his own views or feel- 
ings." This, says Mr. Jusserand, is "remarkably exaggerated," 
and he triumphantly cites III, 55, III, 84, VII, 306, VIII, 62. 
and VIII, 168, saying: "Here are, in any case, five examples 
instead of 'one or two.' " I submit that, in the vision to which 
my statement applied, there are only two. And I further submit 
— though 1 have just shown that my statement was not "remark- 
ably exaggerated" — that neither VIII, 168 fP., which comes 
among the reflections and admonitions after the awaking on Mal- 
vern Hills, nor VII, 306 fP., which comes at a distinct pause in 
the action, marked by a formal division of the poem, nor VIII, 
62, 63, a brief exclamatory demand for confirmation of an asser- 
tion, interrupts the narrative ; and, finally, that none of these is at 
all comparable to the constant interruptions and excursions of B. 

Mr. Jusserand quotes me as saying " that there is nowhere in 
A 'even the least hint of any personal animosity against any class 
of men as a class;' " and replies that in this he sees no great dif- 
ferences between any of the Visions, and that, as a matter of fact, 
the friars, like the lawyers, are condemned wholesale. It seems 
to me that Mr. Jusserand has not quite understood me. In the 
first place, I did not assert or even suggest that there was any 
difference between the authors (or Visions) in this respect. In 
the second place, the paragraph from which the quoted words are 
taken {Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., II, 11) implied a distinction 
between satire touching whole classes or groups of men and per- 
sonal animosity against a class as a class. I thought this distinc- 
tion was clearly implied, but perhaps it was not. I shall be obliged 
to the reader if he will refer to the paragraph and read the whole 
of it; here I will quote only two sentences: "The satire proper 
begins with passus ii, and, from there to the end of this vision 
[i. e., to the end of passus ivj, is devoted to a single subject — 
Meed and the confusion and distress which, because of her, afflict 
the world. Friars, merchants, the clergy, justices, lawyers, all 
classes of men, indeed, are shown to be corrupted by love of Meed ; 
but, contrary to current opinion, there is nowhere even the least 
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hint of any personal animosity against any class of men as a class, 
or against any of the established institutions of church or state." 

In two paragraphs on p. 44 Mr. Jusserand strives to establish 
identity of authorship by various incidental remarks. He thinks 
that, in making additions to A 1, B writes like A 1, and in expanding 
A 2, writes like A 2. But I do not admit either proposition. The 
additions to A 1 are more like A 1 than are those to A 2, as would 
inevitably occur with any writer capable of being influenced by 
the nature of the work which he was expanding or elaborating, 
but this, I think, is as far as Mr. Jusserand's claim can be admitted. 
B makes picturesque additions to A 1, but, with perhaps a single 
exception, they bear little resemblance to the work of A 1 ; and 
he is discursive in his development of the theme of A 2, but lacks 
the dry pedantry of that writer, and possesses a command of pic- 
turesqueness and passion of which A 2 is incapable. 

"One maybe permitted," says Mr. Jusserand, "to ask what is 
the crowd which B ought to have described, and which he failed 
to visualize?" Surely the reply is not far to seek. Either 
the champions of Antichrist in passus xx or the forgotten host 
assembled by Pride in passus xix. 

Aside from some matters to which I have already replied, the 
rest of Section VI is occupied with attempts to show that A 2 and 
B are capable of occasional passages of beauty or power. I have 
never questioned this. Here I will only call attention to the curi- 
ous fact that the specific passages cited by Mr. Jusserand, fine as 
they are, were apparently not appreciated by C For example, 

Percen with a pater noster • the paleis of hevene (A, XI, 362) 

though only a translation of Brevis oratio penetrat caelum, is 
happily phrased and worthy of admiration and preservation. 
What does do with it? He rewrites it thus: 

Persen with a pater noster • paradys other hevene, — 

which somehow lacks quality, distinction. Again, the fine poetic 
cry cited by me in illustration of B's power of vivid expression, 
and repeated by Mr. Jusserand, can indeed hardly be cited too 
often or praised too highly: 
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Ac pore peple, thi prisoneres, • Lorde, in the put of myschief, 

Conforte tho creatures • that moche care suffren 

Thorw derth, thorw drouth • alle her dayes here, 

Wo in wynter tymes • for wanting of clothes, 

And in somer tyme selde • soupen to the fulle; 

Comforte thi careful, • Cryst, in thi ryche! — B, XIV, 174 £f. 

Would you not expect the man who had written those lines to 

preserve them — improved, of course, if they can be improved — 

in any revision or any number of revisions that he might make of 

his poem ? Would you not really ? But what does C do ? He 

replaces them by some lines beginning with 

Ac for the beste, as ich hope • aren somme poure and some riche 

(C, XVII, 21 ff.) 

and continuing with a prayer that Q-od amend us all and make us 

meek and send us cordis contritio, oris confessio, and operis 

satisfactio. The whole passage from 1. 20 to 1. 37 is entirely out 

of harmony with the corresponding passage in B, and significant 

of the different attitudes of the two writers toward the poor. And 

this is only one of many similar instances. 

Mr. Jusserand thinks that C greatly improved the episode of 
the pardon by suppressing "the lines telling, in previous versions, 
how Piers tore up his bull of pardon out of spite and simply 
because contradiction had irritated him." If this were, indeed, 
the motive of Piers's action, the suppression of it would doubtless 
be an improvement. But I do not so interpret the passage; "for 
puire teone" does not here mean "for spite and because contra- 
diction had irritated him," but "out of grief and disappointment." 
He had what he supposed to be a pardon, but the priest who 
offered to construe it and explain it in English, read it and declared 
it to be no pardon at all. What more natural than that, in the 
first impulse of distress and disappointment, he should tear the 
supposedly lying document? It is only later ("siththe," 1. 101) 
that he recovers and comforts himself with, Si ambulavero in 
medio umbre mortis, non iimebo mala, quoniam tu mecum es. 

But even if the suppression had to be made, what shall we think 
of a writer who suppresses the whole discussion between Piers 
and the priest and continues with the line. 

The preest thus and Parkin • of the pardon jangled, 
which is nonsense after the suppression of the jangling? 
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I should also like to know the meaning of B, VII, 168 (0, 
X, 318), 

And how the prest preved * no pardon to Dowel. 

The priest certainly had not proved or asserted that no pardon 
was equal to Dowel. The line looks very much as if it were due 
to a mistake as to the meaning of A, VIII, 156. LI. 155, 156 
read: 

And hou the preost impugnede hit • al by pure resoun, 
And divinede that Dowel • indulgence passede. 

B and C apparently thought "preost" was the subject of "divi- 
nede," whereas the subject is, of course, "I," implied in "me" of 
1. 152. 

VII 

Section VII, briefer than the others, is devoted to an attack 

upon some of my evidence that is a different person from B. 

Mr. Jusserand is not much impressed by my arguments. He is 

not certain that C spoiled the picture of the field full of folk 

(Prol. 11—16) and regards the broadening of the spectacle by the 

line, 

Al the welthe of this worlde • and the woo bothe, 

as something we could hardly afford to lose. My own feeling is 
that this line does not add one whit to the sweep of the poet's 
vision and that the writer who regarded it as necessary or even 
desirable to add such a line was fundamentally not a poet but a 
topographer. 

Again — to my great surprise, I confess— Mr. Jusserand con- 
tends that C did not misunderstand the passage in the Rat Parlia- 
ment about the creatures that wear collars about their necks and 
"run in warren and in waste." These were not, in the surface 
meaning, dogs, he asserts, but men, knights and squires. That 
in the ultimate intention they were men is no doubt true, just as 
the rats and mice were men and the cat and kitten a king and a 
prince. But this is a beast fable. What have men to do in it, 
among the rats and mice and cat and kitten? And, above all, 
why the warren and the waste ? Do men run uncoupled in rabbit 
warrens and waste fields? No: in the allegory of B these were 
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dogs, and it needed the prosaic, literal spirit of C to turn them 
into "great sires, both knights and squires."- I may remark 
parenthetically that I have found no other version of the fable 
which throws any light upon the question by mentioning these 
creatures, but the text of the B version is unmistakable. 

If the differences of C from his predecessors could be 
accounted for by the supposition of advancing age, I should 
never have felt it necessary to suggest that he and B were not 
the same person. I have not striven to see how much the 
authorship of these poems could be divided. On the contrary, it 
would have been much simpler and easier if B and C could have 
been admitted to be one and the same person, and it was long 
before I was willing to divide the work of the A text and ascribe 
it to different authors. Mr. Jusserand seems to argue that, 
because C has some qualities sometimes possessed by old men 
(but also often by young men), he must be old, and that there 
are no differences between him and B that cannot be explained 
by this supposition. Where he gets his notion that A seems 
younger than B, I do not know. 

"At times," I remarked, "one is tempted to think that pas- 
sages were rewritten for the mere sake of rewriting." "Just so," 
replies Mr. Jusserand, "and who, except the author himself, 
would take so much trouble?" Is it to the author, then, that we 
owe the variants of the Lincoln's Inn MS of A, or MSS Camb. 
Univ. Ff. 5, 35 and Harl. 2376 of C? Or why should the author 
be more ready than another to make alterations which are not 
improvements but mere futile variations? Of the parallel sup- 
posed to be afforded by Ronsard I can say nothing, for I have 
not examined the revisions he made in his text, but I shall dis- 
cuss below some of Mr. Jusserand's other parallels. It will be 
remembered, of course, that I based no argument as to difference 
of authorship upon the general character of the textual changes 
made by C. 

Mr. Jusserand's explanation of the error of A 2 in regard to 
non mecaberis and tabescebam is ingenious, but hardly con- 
vincing. That A 2 should think of maddbis and tacebam when 
he had to translate the other words hardly relieves him of the 
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charge of inaccurate scholarship. What is the usual cause of 
mistranslation but this? As to B, he did not "notice one of 
these misprints [italics Mr, Jusserand's] and forget the other," 
as Mr. Jusserand thinks: he simply omitted the whole passage 
containing tabesceham. "If one of the versions had shown 
minute accuracy throughout, that would have told, in a way, for 
the theory of multiple authorship," says Mr. Jusserand. This I 
think we find in A 1. 

VIII 

The whole of the eighth section is devoted to a plea that even 
if "the differences between the three versions" be taken at my 
own estimate, they can prove nothing, for similar differences exist 
between works known to be by the same author. Chaucer's tales 
of the Clerk, the Miller, and the Parson are cited. But surely 
Mr. Jusserand does not contend that such difficulties exist in 
supposing that the tales of the Clerk and the Miller are by the 
same writer as I have shown to exist in the case of Piers Plow- 
man. As for the Parson's Tale, the thought, the composition, 
the style, is, as I have said, not Chaucer's ; other men wrote it, he 
merely turned it into English, without giving it any of his indi- 
viduality. Hamlet, again, presents no such similarities as are 
suggested; "fat and asthmatic" is hardly a fair rendering of 
"fat and scant of breath" when applied to a fencer, and, at the very 
time when these words were uttered, the fair Ophelia, if she had 
been alive, would doubtless still have thought Hamlet "slim and 
elegant," if we mfty use Mr. Jusserand's terms. The supposed 
contradictions in Hamlet are all of the same nature as Shakspere's 
treatment of time-indications, a matter of momentary impression 
for dramatic purposes, as I have explained in my introduction to 
Macbeth. There are troublesome features in Hamlet, perhaps 
traces of an earlier hand, but nothing to indicate that the play 
should be divided as Mr. Jusserand suggests. 

The cases of Montaigne, Cervantes, and Milton are, in my 
opinion, not at all parallel to ours. Milton and certain aspects of 
the Cervantes and Montaigne arguments I have already dis- 
cussed. As for the rest, it may safely be asserted that if the 
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1588 edition of the l^ssais or the second part of Don Quixote 
had appeared anonymously, the style would in each case have led 
us to ascribe them to their true authors. The changes in Tasso's 
Gerusalemme Conquistata I have examined with some care. I 
find, somewhat to my surprise, that, although by no means so 
interesting as the Liberata, because of the exclusion of many 
episodes and the systematic assimilation of the heroes to antique 
models, the revision is not "the work obviously of a feebler 
hand," but, on the contrary, usually richer and more powerful in 
style, more concise and more packed with meaning. The current 
opinion I believe to be due solely to the disappointment critics 
have felt at the loss of the episodes which Tasso rejected as out 
of harmony with his new purpose and to their disapproval of his 
classicizing tendency. 

Bohinson Crusoe I have not read since about 1891, I think, 
but my recollection is that the superior interest of the first part 
is due, not to the style, but to the unique and moving situation 
which forms the subject of the book. It, like the later parts, is 
full of moralizations and religious reflections. The later parts 
fail to hold the reader mainly because their theme fails to grip 
either the reader or the author himself. 

Mr. Jusserand warns us that if my methods are adopted, the 
whole history of literature will have to be rewritten. This warn- 
ing is not unfamiliar; we have heard its like from the housetops 
on almost every occasion when a new truth in literary history, in 
science, or in social, political, or economic science, has been 
announced. And it has almost always had a measure of truth in 
it. Not all things, but some, have often had to be re-examined 
and re-explained or restated. But, even though I recognize all 
this and find comfort in it, I might still be alarmed at the wide 
possibilities suggested by Mr. Jusserand if I were indeed the first 
to thrust out my tiny boat upon this " South Sea of discovery." 
But as I understand the matter, I occupy no such position of 
danger and honor. I am merely a humble follower in paths of 
science long known and well charted. The history of literature 
has been rewritten very largely, and rewritten to no small degree 
by precisely the same methods that I have employed. And 
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unless human energy flags and men become content to accept the 
records of the past at their face value and in their superficial 
meaning, many another ancient error will take its place in the 
long list of those which could not bear the light of historical and 
critical research. 

Shall I make a list of the achievements of my predecessors? 
It is not necessary. Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 
Every reader can make for himself a list that will abundantly sup- 
port my courage. And, curiously enough, more than one list will 
contain, among the names of those to whom such achievements are 
due, the name of Mr. Jusserand himself. 

IX 

To the arguments for unity of authorship recalled at the begin- 
ning of Section IX I have already replied, and shown them to be 
unsound. The new "connecting link" is also too weak to sustain 
even its own weight. 

The versions are bound together, Mr. Jusserand asserts, by 
hints about the author, his thoughts, and his manner of life. 
That the figure of the dreamer, once conceived, should be con- 
tinued along essentially the same lines by anyone sufficiently in 
sympathy to wish to add to the poem, need occasion no surprise, 
even if the early figure were more definite and the continuations 
more consistent than they are. As for the localities, upon which 
so much stress is laid, the Malvern Hills are, no doubt, a locality 
with which Al had special associations of some sort, but they have 
apparently no special significance for the other writers. More- 
over, definiteness of localization, not unknown in other satirical 
poems, is not so marked a feature of all these visions as Mr. Jus- 
serand implies. A's visions occur on Malvern Hills, A2's beside 
some unnamed wood. In C, VI, 1, the dreamer who had gone to 
sleep on the Malvern Hills apparently awakes in Cornhill, though 
it is of course possible to contend that this line is not a note of 
place but of time. B (and 0) falls asleep while already asleep, 
B, XI, 1 ; awakes at some indefinite place, XI, 396, but meets and 
talks with Ymaginatyf, XI, 400 — XII, 293; awakes again (in an 
unnamed place), XIII, 1; sleeps again, XIII, 21, and wakes, XIV, 
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332; is rocked to sleep by Resoun, XV, 11, and, while talking 
with Anima, swoons and lies in a long dream, XVI, 19 — an 
absurdity omitted by C; awakes, ibid., 167 — ^not in — and on 
Midlent Sunday meets Abraham or Faith, XVI, 172 ff., Spes, 
XVII, 1, and the Samaritan, or Christ, ibid., 48 (of, 107) ; awakes 
again, ibid., 350; leans to a "lenten" and sleeps, XVIII, 5, and 
awakes, apparently in his cot in Comhill, on Easter morning, 
ibid., 424; in spite of the interest of the day, he falls asleep 
during Mass, XIX, 4; awakes and writes what he has dreamed, 
ibid., 478; meets Need and converses with him, XX, 1; falls 
asleep, ibid., 50; and, finally, awakes again, ibid., 384. I have 
given in this r6sum6 all the definite localizations of the dreams 
both as to time and as to place. If definiteness is the character- 
istic of A's work, it clearly is not of B's. C alters the framework 
so little that no conclusion can be drawn. The dozen or so places 
and things in and about London that are mentioned indicate, of 
course, some familiarity with London, but considering the impor- 
tance of London and the number of its inhabitants, do not oblige us 
to assume unity of authorship, if there is any evidence against it. 

The personal notes common to all the visions upon which Mr. 
Jusserand insists are in reality singularly few. 

On the question of the increasing age of the successive authors 
(or the single author), which Mr. Jusserand again raises, I have 
already spoken. There is nothing to indicate that A 1 or A 2 is 
younger than B, or that B is younger than C. He cites the well- 
known passage, B, XII, 3 if., to prove that the poet "has reached 
middle age, though not yet old age." In B, XX, 182 ff., however, 
we learn that B has been overrun by old age (Eld) and has lost 
hair, teeth, hearing, and vigor, and that, because of age, Death 
draws near him. Of course it is easy to contend that many years 
elapsed between the composition of B, XII, and B, XX; but the 
truth probably is that we cannot construct the chronology of any 
of these poets from the hints given in the poems. "The minute 
care" as to chronology which Mr. Jusserand finds so extraordinary 
in these poems does not exist in reality. Professor Jack showed 
long ago how vaguely numbers are used [Journ. Germ. Phil., Ill, 
393-403). A good example is that cited by Mr. Jusserand as an 
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instance of minute care. changes the "fyve and fourty wyntre" 
of B, XII, 3, to "more than fourty wyntre." If approximate 
accuracy were desired, would not "fyve and syxty wyntre" have 
been better? 

Turning from these insignificant details, we find that Mr. 
Jusserand objects to my view that Kitte and Kalote are not to be 
taken literally as the names of the author's wife and daughter. 
He says that Kitte was not always a name of unpleasant import— 
which is perfectly true, of course— and he declares that the oppro- 
brious meaning attributed to the names at that date is a mere 
assumption for which no proof is adduced. Now, my point is that 
both names have unpleasant suggestions. Had Kitte been used 
alone, I should have thought nothing of its import, but Kitte and 
Kalote together here are as unmistakable as Kyt calot in John 
Heywood's Dialogue of Proverbs (I, xi, 181) .' Mr. Jusserand 
asks me to note that "the oldest example quoted in Murray's 
Dictionary of 'callet' being used to designate a 'lewd woman, 
trull, strumpet, drab,' is of about 1500." It is more important to 
note that this is the earliest meaning; and that the milder mean- 
ing is more easily derived from this than this from that. The 
Haywood and More passages will relieve us of the need of arguing 
the question whether "Kalote" and "callet" are the same word. 
So far as the opprobrious meaning of Kitte in the fourteenth 
century is concerned, I did not think it necessary to produce the evi- 
dence formally; in Piers Plowman, C, VIII, 300 ff., Actif says: 

Ich have y wedded a wyf • wel wantowen of maners; 
Were ich sevenyght fro hure syghte " synnen hue wolde; 

Ich may nat come for a Kytte, • so hue cleueth on me. 

I do not feel at all bound to explain why these names were 
chosen or why they were used in the passage where the dreamer 
(the author^ Mr. Jusserand calls him) is awakened by the bells on 
Easter morn. It may be that he used the names loosely (^ those 
poor dirty sinful creatures) for the sake of securing the sort of 
contrast of which he seems so fond and which he developed so 

iCf. also, "Frere Luther and Gate calate his nunne lye luskyng together in lechery," 
More, Oonfut. Tindale, Wks. 423/2, in Oxf. Diet. s. v. "callet." 
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remarkably in the figure of the dreamer, as Mr. Jusserand showed 
long ago in his brilliant and charming book on these poems. But 
there are many vagaries of B and that I cannot explain. Even 
in connection with this Resurrection morn there is another that 
puzzles me. Why should the dreamer who has awakened so 
impressively at the sound of the Easter bells and bidden Kitte 
and Kalote creep to the cross — why should he, when he has dight 
him dearly and gone to church to hear the mass and be houseled 
after, fall asleep at the ofEertory, as he does in B, XIX, 5? "The 
answere of this," in the words of Chaucer, "I lete to dyvynes." 

I referred to Professor Jack's article (cited above) as having 
proved conclusively that the supposed autobiographical details, 
given mainly by B and C, are mere parts of the fiction. Upon 
the basis of this Mr. Jusserand wishes to hold me responsible for 
every phrase of Professor Jack's article — some of which seem to 
me a little less definite than the admirable argument justifies — 
and also to make the curious inference that, because Professor 
Jack and I think that the dreamer and his career are a part of the 
fiction, and cannot be safely used to reconstruct the author's life, 
we are therefore committed to the position that the creators of 
this dreamer carefully excluded from their work every item of 
personal experience. Surely we are not so committed. Most 
fictions are in some way — not always ascertainable — based upon 
the writer's experience and observation. But even if one were 
told, in the case of a given fiction that 25 per cent, of it was true, 
it would be difficult, in the absence of other evidence, to separate 
the truth from the fiction ; and in the present instance we have no 
means of determining what events are given literally, what are 
the results of observation and hearsay, and what are experience 
transformed beyond recognition. That Rabelais knew some of 
the places of which he wrote and among which he made his char- 
acters move is true enough, but does Mr. Jusserand maintain that 
every place Rabelais mentioned belonged to his own experience and 
that his biography could be written by transcribing the move- 
ments of Pantagruel or Gargantua or Panurge? 

Mr. Jusserand is mistaken, I think, in believing that Pro- 
fessor Jack himself felt any misgivings in regard to his results. 
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What Mr. Jusserand takes as such are to be interpreted in the 
sense of the paragraph which precedes this. Professor Jack's 
expressions are too definite and explicit to admit of any doubt on 
this point when read in their entirety. 

We do indeed know many of the hopes and fears, the interests 
and the ideals of the authors of these poems. This is not their 
biography, but it is far more important. The significance and 
importance of the poems lies not in the question whether the 
name William Langland can be definitely associated with them 
or not, nor in the question whether one or more of the authors 
was born or educated among the Malvern Hills and lived in 
Cornhill in later years, but in the fact that these hopes and ideals 
were cherished in the fourteenth century by men who gave them 
such expression as commanded the attention of many men of that 
time and still has power to kindle our imaginations and stir our 
hearts after the lapse of five centuries. For my own part, I find 
it especially significant, as I have before said, that more than one 
man was moved by these ideals and wrought upon these powerful 
poems. 

X 

This were a wikked way but who-so hadde a gyde, 
was the cry of the bewildered pilgrims, as they set out to seek 
Truth. Many readers of this discussion may feel that the way is 
even "wikkeder" with two guides, like Mr. Jusserand and myself, 
each pulling them in different directions and confidently recom- 
mending his route, not only as safer and better but as the only 
one that leads to the shining Tower. I can only hope that all who 
have followed me are not only content at the end of the long and 
tedious journey, but recognize that upon Mr. Jusserand's way 
many of the bridges which are fairest in outward seeming are 
really unsafe structures with a crumbling keystone, that pitfalls 
lie concealed beneath some of the most attractive stretches of his 
road, and, finally, that it leads them into a "no-thoroughfare" 
from which the confiding traveler must turn back and seek pain- 
fully the plain highway which he abandoned, under the influence 
of Mr. Jusserand's eloquence, for the soft but dangerous by-paths. 

John Matthews Manlt 
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A TERMINAL NOTE ON THE LOST LEAF 
I had hoped to be able to keep the discussion of authorship — 
the fundamental question — from being complicated by the entirely 
subordinate question as to whether Mr. Bradley or I (or, I may 
add, Mr. Jusserand) had offered the most probable explanation of 
the way in which the confusion (and loss) occurred. And because 
it is in reality a matter which does not affect the fundamental 
question, I have never replied to Mr. Bradley's letter in the 
Athenaeum. As, however, Mr. Jusserand dismisses my view with 
a word and finds some support for his own in one feature of Mr. 
Bradley's, I will present here briefly my reasons for still pre- 
ferring my view to Mr. Bradley's. 

And first, I will state the objections against my view as I 
understand them. Mr. Bradley, in his letter said only that "it 
leaves us still under the necessity of supposing that, after relating 
in succession the confessions of the seven sins, he [the poet] 
introduced at the end a new penitent, whose oifenses, according 
to mediaeval classification, belong to one of the branches of 
Covetousness ;" but he would doubtless assent to the view held by 
Mr. Jusserand and by him credited also to Mr. Bradley (it is, 
indeed, implicit in Mr. Bradley's objection) that "no conceivable 
lost passage with liaes making a transition from Sloth to Robert 
the Robber could be at all satisfactory." Dr. Furnivall has, in 
our talks on the subject, given as a reason for preferring Mr. 
Bradley's view to mine, that the loss of an inner double leaf, as 
supposed by me, could hardly occur. 

To the second and first objections I would reply that I think we 
could safely trust the original author to write in sixty-two lines (the 
number missing according to my hypothesis) a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory transition from the personifications of the Sins to Robert the 
Robber and the " thousent of men " that " throngen togedere," weep- 
ing and wailing and crying upward to Christ, with which the passus 
ends; and one might expect him to introduce at the close of this 
scene concrete single figures before returning to the crowd, just as at 
the beginning of the scene, he had introduced between the mention 
of the "field ful of folk" and the Sins such figures as Thomas 
(1. 28), Felice (29), Watte and his wife (30), merchants (32), 
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priests and prelates (34), monks and friars (37) WiUe, or Wil- 
liam, as two MSS have it,' (44) and Pernel Proudheart (45), who 
from being purely concrete in 1. 26 has become half abstract and 
transitional. Mr. Jnsserand says rightly in another place (p. 21) 
that "the six lines [preceding the name of Robert the Robber] 
cannot be properly attached, such as they are, to any part of the 
poem, neither where they stand in A and B nor where the con- 
fession of Coveitise ends," which he and Mr. Bradley think is their 
real place. And he thinks that no one but the author could 
"imagine what single [additional] verse can make sense of that 
nonsense." I do not agree with him that C succeeded in doing 
this, but after finding, as he thinks he has found, that an author 
can make in a single line a connection inconceivable by anyone 
but himself, how can he maintain that with sixty-two lines in which 
to accomplish his task, an author of genius could not make a 
transition the precise nature of which we cannot now conceive? 
Sixty-two lines is much. Q-ive a writer like A sixty-two lines and 
you make him a king of infinite space : the wide vision of the Pro- 
logue is accomplished in less than twice this amount. With 
regard to Dr. Purnivall's objection I will say that, although it is 
perhaps not very easy for a sewn MS to lose any of its inner 
leaves, yet such losses do occur, and not infrequently. I will cite 
only three instances. MS Dd. 3. 13 of the Oamb. Univ. Lib. besides 
lacking some leaves at the beginning and the end has two gaps, says 
Professor Skeat (Vol. Ill, p. xliii), viz., XIV, 227— XV, 40 and 
XVI, 288 — XVII, 41. I calculated that these gaps were caused 
by a single loss, that of the outside pair of a quire of eight. In 
reply to my inquiry upon this point. Dr. Jenkinson writes: "The 
two leaves missing are, as you surmise, the outside pair of a quire 
of -eight; viz., hi and h8." But this may not be accepted as a 
good parallel, as the leaves are an outer pair, although the quire 
is an inner quire and as such would be well protected under ordi- 

1 But for the later deTelopments of the A 2, B, and C texts, no one, probably, would take 
this " Wille" or that in A, VIII, 43 for the author. These are no doubt the basis for the 
later developments, but I would point out ; (1) that the author does not elsewhere in A speak 
of himself in the third person; (2) that, although WiU copies the pardon in A, VIII, 43, 44, 
the author peeps over the shoulders of Piers and the priest fifty lines further on (1. 93) in 
order to see what it contains ; (3) that in Y, 44 Will apparently belongs to the same category 
of definitely named but otherwise unknown figures as Thomas and Felice and Watte. 
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nary circumstances. In the Castle of Perseverance the loss of 
the next to the outside pair of leaves of the second quire (i. e., Bj) 
has caused two gaps, pointed out and discussed by Mr. Pollard 
{The Macro Plays, pp. xxxi f.). This is an inner pair of leaves 
and their loss would have been no more difficult if they had stood 
next to the innermost instead of next to the outermost pair. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Knott points out to me, the immediate 
source of three Piers Plowman MSS (Rawl. Poet. 137, Univ. 
Coll. Oxf., and Trin. Coll. Dubl.) was a MS in which A, VII, 
71-216 (less four lines) was misplaced. These 142 lines obvi- 
ously occupied a single sheet, that is, either the two pages of a 
single leaf or the four pages of a double leaf which was the 
innermost of a quire. The latter seems the more likely, not only 
because MSS of about 36 lines to the page are commoner than 
those of 71, but also because, if the MS from which R U T^ are 
derived be conceived as having about 36 lines to a page, the 
transferred passage will actually occupy the innermost double 
leaf of the third quire, supposing the quires to be made up of 4 
double leaves or 16 pages. Apparently, therefore, the innermost 
leaf of a Piers Plowman MS was, in this instance, lost from its 
place. 

The objections to my view seem, therefore, not serious. I 
prefer it to Mr. Bradley's, because, in the first place, it is simpler 
to account for both gaps, as I have done, by a single loss than to 
suppose, as Mr. Bradley does, that some loose sheets containing 
Wrath (and the end of Envy) were lost and the one containing 
Robert the Robber misplaced. Mr. Bradley's view makes it 
necessary to suppose that the author was prevented by some cause 
(perhaps death before the completion of the MS) from revising 
the copy made by the scribe. A scribe putting an author's work 
into book form from loose sheets would be more likely to be on 
his guard against getting a sheet in the wrong place than one who 
was copying a supposedly well-arranged book would be against 
a possible gap in his original ; and no scribe thus on his guard 
would ever have thought of joiuing this Robert the Robber passage 
to Sloth. If he did not know where it belonged, he would prob- 
ably put it under Ooveitise, as C and Mr. Bradley and Mr. Jusserand 
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have done, in spite of the fact that, as it stands, it cannot be 
joined to Ooveitise, and that no other Sin has two representatives. 
The very fact that the first impulse of every one is to refer this 
passage to Coveitise, combined with the facts that it was not put 
there by the scribe and cannot in its present form be put there by 
anyone, should teach us that this first impulse is wrong and that 
our theory must account not only for the existence of the passage 
but also for its present place in the MS. 

Having explained, and I hope justified, my unwillingness to 
assent to Mr. Jusserand's assumption that Mr. Bradley has shown 
my theory of the manner in which the two faults in A, V occurred 
to be untenable, I wish to repeat that this is merely an incidental 
question, not fundamental to this discussion. Professor 0. F. Brown 
in a letter to the New York Nation (Vol. LXXXVIII, pp. 298 f.; 
March 25, 1909) repeats independently a suggestion made by 
Mr. T. D. Hall in the Modern Language Review (Vol. IV, p. 1, 
Oct., 1908) that the whole difiiculty in the Robert the Robber 
passage can be remedied by placing 11. 236-41 between 1. 253 and 
1. 254. I do not see how it is possible for 236, 237 to follow 
287, 238.' If Robert had not " wher-with," of what avail would be 
his conditional promise of restitution ? In regard to the absence of 
Wrath from the territories of the Charter, II, 60-74, 1 may note that 
the MS from which all extant texts of A are derived already con- 
tained some errors. Like Professor Brown, I was at first disturbed 
by the recognition that the accidental absence of Wrath here and 
in passus v would be a curious coincidence, but I reflected that it 
would be very difficult to suggest a reason why the author should 
wish to omit Wrath; to be sure New Guise proclaims in Mankind, 
699, the joyful news, "There am but sex dedly synnys" (cf. also 
Bannatyne MS, p. 483), but he made a different omission, and we 
can guess his reasons. And if the author had no reason, but made 
the omissions accidentally, we still have the coincidence. But as 
Mr. Bradley says, it is incredible that a serious writer in the 
Middle Ages should omit any of the sins by forgetfulness. 

May I here correct a misapprehension into which Professor 
Brown and some others have fallen, viz., that it was the theory of 

1 1 see that Mr. Bradley has already made this point in his letter to the Nation, April 29, 
discussing Professor Brown's theory. 
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the "lost leaf" that led me "to re-examine the relation of the 
revised texts to the original form of the poem." On the contrary, 
as I stated in the iirst paragraph of my paper on the "Lost Leaf," 
it was in the summer of 1904 that I began to re-examine the 
relations of the texts and to feel that the stylistic differences were 
such as to make it hard to believe that they were the work of one 
man. In 1905 I undertook to study the relations of the texts 
with a class of graduate students and in the course of that study 
the theory of the "lost leaf" suggested itself as the most probable 
explanation of the confusion at A, V, 235, 236. My first thought 
was that a leaf had been skipped in copying at this point. Then 
I remembered the omission of Wrath from the Confessions, which, 
accompanied as it was by the similar omission of it from the 
Charter, had puzzled us sorely. The possibility of a single loss 
of a pair of leaves suggested itself as accounting for the two large 
faults ; I made some calculations to see if the missing leaves would 
be parts of the same leaf, and found that they might. Several 
explanations of the difficulties had previously been canvassed both 
privately and in the classroom. I make this explanation not be- 
cause I regard it as important that the actual order of my mental 
processes should be known, but because it seems to me that the 
striking character of the argument in regard to the " lost leaf " 
and other failures of B and to understand their predecessors 
has fixed our attention too much on these external matters and 
too little on the very important questions of style, sentence struc- 
ture, versification, visualization, use of imagery, interests, social 
and theological views, etc. I am perhaps as much to blame for 
this as anyone else, for I have merely indicated the nature of these 
differences without giving evidence. I may say in partial excul- 
pation, that my pupils and I have made many studies and collected 
much material on most of these points, and hope some day to pub- 
lish our results. 

Had I seen Mr. Knott's excellent defense of my view in the 
Nation, May 13, 1909, before writing this paper, I would not have 
written this terminal note. But as it contains a few points not pre- 
sented by him, I will let it stand as written, with the addition of the 
three sentences noted above as coming from him. 
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